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The COMMONWEALTH offers 


A PRIZE OF TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS 


For the best ballad on a sulject in New England history, from 
the discovery by the Northmen to the present time. 

These ballads may be of any length, from forty lines to one 
hundred and forty. They must be sent to us with a sealed 
envelope containing the author's name. 

‘This premium is a SUBSCRIBER'S PREMIUM, and is open only to 
persons who are regular subscribers to the COMMON WEALTH. 

All poems written in competition must be received at this office 
on or before the first of April. 
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TO-DAY. 


The death of Mr. Lothrop takes from Boston one of 
the men to whom Boston owes more than can easily 
told. 


be 
Mr. Lothrop was a man of the people, who under- 
This is a 


necessary 


America. 

great thing to say of a publisher, and a very 
For it means that Mr. 
satisfled with any dainty and gilt-edged circulation of 


Lothrop was not 


books among a coterie of conceited people who call them- 
selves a literary class. Mr. Lothrop always meant to 
for the People with 
He believed that they would ‘‘yet the best,” as 
At 
established what seemed a modest 
Boston, Boston very much 
such a stimulus in the business of publication. In the 
earlier days of this century, Boston wasin some sort a 
for printing American books. 
But the tide of commerce had taken this business away 
from us, to New York and Philadelphia, and at the time 
| Mr. Lothrop surprised our book-sellers by his push and 
|} energy, we were almost unknown in the book markets of 
lthe South and West. The public of to-day knows how 
| much he has had to do with this improvement in our 
| position since that time. When the tariff was adjusted in 
|Mr. Arthur's Mr. visited 
Washington personally, and indeed made his home there 
| till the act was passed. 
|publishar, who knew the trade and knew the people. 


alarge P. 
the national motto says, and he tried to provide it. 
he 


publishing house in needed 


centre and publishing 





administration, Lothrop 


He was an intelligent American 
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er, heads the pollin Battersea. This was an election of 
fifty-two divisions out of the fifty-eight iato which Lon- 
don is divided. The number of people whose local gov- 
ernment is largeiy affected by this election is considerably 
larger than the population of the state of New York. 


Apropos of Professor Davis’s paper on Artificial and 
Natural Rainfall, published on the third page of this 
number of Tut COMMONWEALTH, it should be known 
that the ‘rain-makers’ are still finding business very good 
among the credulous people of Kansas. The curious 
luck of the Australian ‘rain doctor,’ who performed ap- 
parently successful incantations in that state last 
season, has produced a crop of imitators who say they 
have discovered his secret and who offer to sell it 
for a consideration. Two corporations have been 
formed, which advertise to make contracts’ with coun- 
ties to supply one or two inches of rainat $600 acounty; 
or they will sell the secret of rain-making outright for 
$2500 with the stipulation that the county buying the 
right shall keep its rain at home and not send showers 
over the county line to irrigate flelds whose owners have 
not paid. The companies also advertise to give ‘trial 
rains’ for a stipulated price. Several counties are raising 
money preliminary to making a contract for rain during 
the coming season. Where such credulity as this exists, 
there is indeed need of some such antidote as Professor 
Davis supplies In his clear, scientitie treatment of the 
subject. 





A bill is pending in Congress excluding from this 





Statesmen of every party were glad to confer with him, 
and we owe the arrangements of that tariff, which have 
virtually held to this time, very largely to his wisdom and 
the confidence he inspired. Everything had been pre- 
pared at that time to make us a useful colony of Great 
| Britain inthe business of printing and publishing. It 
was duc to Mr. Lothrop’s persoaal presence in Washing- 
ton, and to the wise suggestions which he made then 
there, that a wiser policy was maintained. 


and 


The announcement is made this week of the discovery 
;of Winnecke’s periodical comet by the astronomers at 
Vienna. This comet was first seen by Pons at Marseil- 
les on June 12,1819. It was visible five weeks, and an 
was computed for it by Encke, assigning to ita 
It was not again 





orbit 





period of about five and one-half years. 





The election, on the 5th of March, of members of the 
| London County Council, seems to have excited a good 
deal of surprise. It gave a still larger majority to the 
| Progressive party. They have the sense in England to 
‘carry on a local election of this consequence without 
appearing to use the names of the national parties. Bat 
when we say that the tickets in London are called the 
Progressive ticket and the Moderate ticket, it will be 
| understood that the Progressive ticket represented men 
| who, in general, follow the lead of Mr. Gladstone and 
his friends, while the Moderate ticket generally repre- 
| sented the more conservative view. In this case, al! the 
| persons whom we should call Nationalists or Socialists 
‘of any type, including the Fabian Club— for it is scarce- 
ly more—united with the Progressive party. The result 
lof the election is that eighty-three Progressives and 
| thirty-five Moderates were elected. The old city elected 
four Moderates, including the Duke of Norfolk, by over- 
whelming majorities. But such outskirts as Battersea, 
Chelsea, Clapham, the different parts of Finsbury, Fal- 
| ham, the different parts of Hackney and Islington, North 
' Lambeth and South and West St. Pancras, returned Pro- 
| gressive candidates. John Burns, the great labor lead- 


country all Chinese except .members of the diplomatic 
service of their government. In justification of this 
policy, it is urged that the existing law, which excludes 
all except former residents of the United States and 
travellers who are provided with certificates from 
United States Consuls in China, does not keep out the 
Chinese. They continue to come in as ‘former residents’ 
and as ‘travellers’ with great ease. Now, without dis- 
cussing the general question of the desirability of Chin- 
ese immigration, it may be said that the least desirable 
class of Chinamen would come in under a law such as 
that which is proposed as freely as they come. in now, 
smuggled by the hundreds across the Canadian border. 
Further than this, the existing law is in direct violation 
of our treaty with China, and the proposed law would 
be a yet more flagrant disregard of our obligations asa 
|nation. The only way in which the exclusion of the 
| Chinese can be effected is by setting aside the treaty in 
| the proper way and agreeing that no Chinese shall be 
| allowed to live in the United States. Undoubtedly, this 
| would result in breaking offall relations between the two 
| countries; but while this might be unwise, it would at 
| least be respectable, which the present arrangement is 
| not. 








Mormon Tabernacle at Salt Lake City have just reached 
Boston, and the sensational press is engaged in an 
attempt to make it appear that Mr. Eliot’s praise of 
religious toleration was intended to imply approval of 
| polygamy. It is not & very dull season for news, but 
| the suggestion that the President of Harvard College 
|has embraced Mormonism is perhaps the liveliest ab- 
surdity yet brought forth. 


| 
| 
| Reports of a recent address by President Eliot in the 
| 





For three years past there has been held in the spring 
a series of ‘art educational conferences’ conducted by 
| the Directors of the Normal Art classes instituted by 
Messrs. Louis Prang & Co. The fourth year of this 
admirable enterprise opens to-day, when the first of a 
series of eight conferences is held at Steinert Hall. As 
stated by the Directors, it is the object of these confer- 
ences to promote art education through the broadest and 
freest discussion of all that is involved in introducing 
the subject into public schools. Ample opportunities 
will be given for the discussion of each paper, and all 
persons interested in art education are cordially invited 
to be present and take part in such discussions. At the 
conference to-day, Prof. E. F. Fenollosa, Curator of the 
Japanese Department of the Museum of Fine Arts, will 
| Speak on ‘What Art Is.’ The conferences follow on 
| succeeding Saturdays, next week Mr. Ross Turner and 
| Prof. E. 8. Morse of Salem speaking on ‘Art in the 
School Room.’ 
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COMMONWEALTH CALENDAR. 

Marcu 26. ‘*The manners of a country where every- 
one feels the mutual dependence must always be different 
from the manners of a country governed fromthe top. I 
think they are better.”—Ned Needham. 

Marcu 27. ‘‘We who have received our wages in 
advance are all the more bound to work forthe good of 
the whole.”—Grace H. Dodge. 

Marcu 28. “If you ring the bell loud enough, people 
will come to the meeting.” —Theodore Parker. 

MARCH 29. 

‘No eye observes the growth or the decay ; 

‘To-day we look, as we did yesterday, 

And we shall Jook to-morrow, as to-day; 

Yet while the lovellest smiles, her locks grow grey.” 

—Rogers. 
‘“‘He knew a great many things, and he 
badly.”—Margites, as described 


MARCH 30. 
knew all of them 


Homer. 
Marcu 31. For otber things beside bathing: ‘After 
they had been out of the water five minutes, the boys 


who had no towels were as dry as those who had.” 
Arnit 1. ‘After the audience bas retired and the suit 
is at anend, the counsel are rewarded. Such is my life, 


and such mg resignation when I remember that I have | 


bad no compensation in this world.”—St. Martin. 


THE USE OF HIS NAME. 

One cannot read his morning paper for a week, with- 
out seeing that So-and-so ‘refused the use of his name’ 
as a candidate for such-and-such an office of trust. 

An intelligent reader asks what the modest or indiffer- 
ent person who refuses the use of his name is going to 
do about it, if the People, his sovereign in this business, 
direct him to take the office in question. Just at this 
moment, we are told from day to day that Chancellor 
Caprivi will serve as Chancellor if the Emperor com- 
mands himto. Of course he will. 
seat of power is, and he is no such fool as to stand 
against it. Would it not as well if the absurd 
language about people's refusing the use of their names 
in America were so far revised as it would be, if those 
who handle such words remembered who is the Sovereign 


be 


here? 

Suppose that, in the war, the People had deter- 
mined that Mr. Nathan No-name should go to the front, 
as a private soldier, with a musket on his shoulder. 
What would have been the effect, if he had esaid to the 
colonel of his regiment, ‘‘Colonel, I considered this 
matter long since. I determined not to have my name 
used as a candidate fora private in this company. So 
you may take it off the register.” The effect would bave 
been, if he persevered in the statement, that he would be 
shot asa deserter. A similar effect would have followed, 
had he chosen to say that he was not a candidate for the 
post of corporal or of lieutenant or of captain. He 
cannot help himself. If the country needs him, it has 
him. I observe that some foreign journals call this 
‘Jingoism.’ Whatever its name is, it is the principle on 
which a Republic exists and survives. 

Thus the Commonwealth of Massachusetts once a 
year appoints one of her citizens to be the commander in 
chief of hef militia. He can no more say that he will not 
serve her in that capacity, than in the capacity of captain 
in her militia, if she choose to give him her command. 
The same may be said of the srmy and navy of the 
United States. If the United States bids him serve her, 
he must serve, or pay the last penalty she chooses to 
appoint for disobedience to the nation’s orders. 

The utmost a man may do, in advance, is to say, ‘‘I 
will take no part in the canvass.” He may say that he 
does not want to be appointed, and that he will not help 
his friends who are trying to elect him. This of course 
seems unkind to them; it often is an uncourteous thing 
to say. Still, undoubtedly, a man has aright to say it. 
At law, however, his rights go no farther; and if the 
People, who is the sovereign in this affair, chooses to say 
he shall serve, there are undoubtedly methods known to 
the law in which he could be made to serve. 

The case has not arisen where a member of Congress 
has refused to attend and to serve when he has been 
elected ; but similar cases have arisen, in early times,in the 
administration of states or of colonies. But the decision 


was so absolute that the community had a right to | therefore, as seen by this simple illustration, becomes an/|serve her person cleanly;—these constitute 


BOSTON 


ALTH. 


by | 


He knows what the | 


| 
| Even then, there is a question whether his resignation 
‘must be accepted. 

It could be wished that such considerations had more 
weight in the preliminary arrangements of our canvasses. 
It is easy enough to see that our loose habit at present 
leads to very unfair inferences. If a man accepts a 
nomination, it almost seems as if he meant to say that 
be would go into the canvass himself. Certainly, when 
some men have accepted, it has been supposed that they 
put their ‘barrel’ at the disposal of the cummittee which 
invited them. No such inference is fair. It would be 
better, indeed, if the candidate were not asked the ques- 
tion whether he meant to accept the nomination or no. 
It is quite certain that, when he is chosen, he must ac- 
cept the office, or suffer very severe penalties for his 


refusal. 
EDWARD E. HALr. 





THE ETHICS OF RAPID TRANSIT. 

In a series of very interesting papersin the Popular 
Science Monthly, under the general head of ‘Lessons 
|\from the Census,’ Col. Carroll D. Wright includes an 
examinution of the problem of rapid transit in the cities 
of the United States in the light of the statistics furnish- 
ed by the bulletins of the new census. 

The figures given in these bulletins come down no 
later than the year 1889, and since that date the exten- 
sion of systems of rapid transit been 
|great. But a very successful effort has been made to 
cover the growth of the ten years preceding, and the 
tables presented offer a valuable and instructive exhibit 
|of the development of the methods of passenger trans- 
portation in cities. These tables are examined by Col. 
| Wright with that clear intelligence in dealing with statis- 
| tics which comes of his long experience as the head of 
the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor, and 
later in his present position as United States Commis- 
sioner of Labor. His deductions as to the direction and 
the manner of growth of the system, the relative econ- 
| omy of different motive powers and the expense of opera- 
tion as related to rates of fare havea very practical 
Buta greater interest undoubtedly attaches to 
what he has to say of the relation of rapid transit to the 
health and the morals of the community. 

“The question of rapid transit in cities,” says Col. 
Wright, speaking of this relation, ‘becomes one not only 
of great interest in the study of the movement of popula- 
| tion at the present time, but one of prime necessity for 
|the consideration of municipal governments. It is 
| something more than a question of economics or of 
| business convenlence; itis a social and an ethical ques- 
| tion as well.” 
| The population of our cities is rapidly gaining in 
|proportion to the increase of population in the whole 
| country. 
‘in its character, fed from within by the desire of people 
| who earn their living in mercantile and manufacturing 
|occupations in the city proper to livein homes at a 
|little distance rather than in tenements close at hand; 
/and fed also from outside by the drift from the country 
|cityward. To provide for this accumulation of popula- 
|tion isthe problem before our municipal governments. 
| The conditions are that the people now thronging to the 
| cities shall be able to live in healthful localities, in moral 
}and well regulated communities, where children can have 
|all the advantages of church and school, light and air; 
jand that there shall be provided means by which the 
earners whose labor supports these families and main- 
tains these homes can be transported to and from their 
places of business at the least possible expense and at the 
| highest speed compatible with safety. 
| Col. Wright’s ideas on this question command atten- 
jtion. The reduction of fares, he says with great truth, 
is really a minor question. ‘It is probably true that by 
|a slight reduction from a five-cent fare the head of a 
family engaged in mechanical labor, earning perhaps five 
| er six hundred dollars per annum, might save enough to 
| pay taxes, or to offset church and society assessmerts, or 
|to furnish his family with boots and shoes, in any event 
| extending his power pro tanto for the elevation of his 
family ; but he does more than this when speed is taken 
into consideration. By the old methods of transit from 
| suburbs to the heart of a city a working-man going into 
| the city of Boston was practically obliged, while work- 
ing ten hours at his usual occupation, to spend an hour 
| on the horse-railway, when now on one line, by the use 
| of the electric car, he can go to and return from his place 
| of work in half that time, thereby actaally adding to his 
|own time half an hour each day, practically reducing his 
| working time from eleven hours to ten and a half hours 
| without reduction of wages and without increased ex- 
| pense for transportation. The question of rapid transit, 


undoubtedly has 


value. 
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This growth, moreover, is largely suburban | 
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tion or to the company that secures dividends upon its 
'stock. I believe, therefore, that all the efforts that are 
being made to secure convenient and cheap rapid transit 
in great cities are those which should bring to their sup- 
port the help of all men who are seeking the improve- 
ment of the condition of the masses.” 

It is very evident, notonly from the illustrations which 
Col. Wright introduces to give point to his conclusions, 
but from the general tenor of his remarks, that he has 
especially in mind the conditions existing in the city of 
Boston. ‘From my knowledge,” he says, ‘‘of some of 
the men who have been foremost in projecting lines of 
rapid transit, but who have been accused of doing it for 
entirely selfish motives, I learn that public benevolence 
has influenced them to a sufficient extent to induce them 
to take the great risks which are apparently involved. I 
believe that could the real, underlying patriotism of such 
men be known, and the confidence of the public in their 
willingness to do work fer the public benefit gained, the 
solution of the rapid transit problem would be much 
easier.” 

This is valuavle and gratifying testimony, and it un- 
doubtedly indicates the spirit in which the consideration 
of this great problem of rapid transit should be ap- 
proached. Itis not to be admitted fora moment that 
the first purpose of the capitalists and orgarizers who 
undertake this work is that of philanthropy. The pros- 
pect of a reasonable profit is the one condition which 
renders possible the investment of the large amount of 
capital required in such an enterprise. But with such 
reasonable profit in view—and the people cannot grudge 
it for such a service— there is the great humanitarian 
purpose to be served, which will be served by men of the 
character of those who are leading the movement here 
in Boston. Private capital, Col. Wright thinks, is capable 
of solving the problem in its ethical as well as its prac- 
tical relations, if ‘‘encouraged and protected by public 
sentiment and municipal enactments.” There is little 
doubt that this is the most desirable manner of solution, 
and that it can be reached under the conditions which 
Col. Wright specifies. 

FREDERICK E. GOODRICH. 


SPECIMENS OF CHINESE LITERATURE. 


These extracts are taken from some odd numbers of 
the Indo-Chinese Gleaner, a magazine published in the 
early part of the Century by the missionaries at Malacca. 
In a few instances the similarity in thought and illustra- 
tion to some passages inthe Bible is remarkable and 
striking. 

‘Sit in your secret chamber, as if passing through 
the public street; take care of the inch-large heart as if 
driving six horses.” Compare Prov. iv: 22. ‘*Keep thy 
heart with all diligence.” 

‘*«Man’s temper is like water. Water overturned can- 
not be gathered up again. The temper let loose cannot 
be brought again under restraint.” Compare Prov. xvii: 
14.” The beginning of strife is as when one letteth out 
water.” 

“The living man who does not learn is dark—dark 
like one walking in the night.” Compare Ecclesiastes ii 
13, 14, ‘*Then I saw that wisdom excelleth folly, as far 
as light excelleth darkness. The wise man’s eyes are in 
his head, bnt the fool walketh in darkness.” 

‘“‘The mouth is the door of human misery; and the 
tongue the axe which exterminates the body.” Compare 
James, fii: 6. ‘*The tongue isa fire, a world of iniquity ; 
so is the tongue among the members that it defileth the 
whole body, and setteth on fire the course of nature; and 
| it is set on fire of hell.” 

‘The fish dwell in the bottom of the Jwaters, and the 
| eagles in the sides of heaven—the one, though high, may 
| be reached by the arrow, and the other though deep may 
be angled—but the heart of man, at only a cubit’s dis- 
tance, cannot be known: heaven can be spanned, earth 
can be fathomed, but the heart of man cannot be meas- 
| ured.” Compare Prov. xxv: 3. ‘*The heaven for 
height, and the earth for depth, and the heart of kings 
|is unsearchable.” 

‘‘There are four things in women which deserve 
ise :—a woman’s virtue, her face, her words, and her 
jlabors. A woman's virtue requires no extraordinary 
Kot ebove that possessed by others. Her face requires 











} 
| pra 


not the exquisite charms of superlative beauty. Her 
| words require not fluent lips, or the talent of discussion. 
| Her labors require not a higher degree of skill and dex- 
| terity than that commonly possessed by others. Let her 
| be chaste, innocent, sober dnd economical; mind her 
| duty; be neat; in walking and resting, preserve mod- 
| esty ; in all her actions, observe a rule—these constitute 
| female virtue. Let her wash and dust well, keeps her 
| Clothes neat and clean: bathe at proper times, and pre- 
female 


appoint one of its members to represent it that such jethical consideration; for if there is anything to be beauty. Let her choose her words; avoid unbecoming 
Exactly as a | gained by adding to the time which men have at their dis- | conversation: speak at proper times; thus she will not 
| posal for their own purposes, for intercourse with their 
| families, for social improvement, for everything for 
| which leisure is supposed to be used, then the question of 

rapid transit is one of far greater importance than that 
of saving money either tothe man who uses transporta- 


experiments have not often been repeated. 
counsellor must obey the direction of a judge who bids 
him appear in behalf of such and such a prisoner who is 
without counsel, so must a citizen who is chosen to office 
appear for the discharge of the duties of that office. 
After he has appeared, it will be time for him to resign. 


displease others ;—these constitute female conversation. 
Let her diligently spin and make cloth; let her not in- 
dulge her appetite, in regard to savory food and liquors; 
let her prepare good things to set before .the guests ;— 
these constitute female labor. These four combine the 
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essential virtues and duties of women. They are exceed- 
ingly easy, and she who practices then is a virtuous 
woman.” 

-‘] felicitate myself that I was born in China. I con- 
stantly think, what if I had been born beyond the seas, 
in some remote part of the earth, where the cold 
freezes, or the heat searches; where the people are 
clothed with the leaves of plants, eat wood, dwell in the 
wilderness, lie in holes of the earth; are far removed 
from the converting maxims of Confucius, and are 
ignorant of the domestic relations. Though born into 
this world, I should not have been different from a beast. 
But now, happily, [ama Chinaman! I have a house to 
live in; have drink, and food, and elegant furniture. I 
heve clothing, slippers and caps, and infinite blessings. 
Truly, the highest felicity 1s mine!” 

“The land of the paradise of Fuh is yellow gold. Its 
gardens, groves, houses and palaces are all elegantly 
adorned with seven orders of gems. It is encircled 
with seven rows of trees, seven borders of elegant net- 
work, and seven fences of palisades. Inthe midst there 
are the seven turrets and towers of gems, the seven 
flights of pearl stairs, the seven bridges of pearl, the 
seven pools of pearl, the eight kinds of virtue producing 
water, and the nine classes of the lotus. There are also 
lovely doves, peacocks, parrots, birds of sparkling plum- 
age and of exquisite notes. The great and unmeasured 
god O-lo-have, the famous disciples of Fuh, the relatives 
of the demi-gods. the goddess Kwan-yin, the most 
powerful deliverer, the most pure gods of the vast ocean, 
the unnumbered renovating Fuhs, all the demi-gods of 
past, present and future ages—all will be assembled on 
the sacred spot. But in that kingdom there will be no 
women; the women who will live in that country are 
first changed intomen. The inhabitants have the lotus 
fortheir father and mother, from whom their persons 
are produced. There are three general classes, each of 
which is sub-divided into three; superior, middle, and 
lower orders. These differences among the multitude of 
animated beings are the consequences of the various 
degrees of depth or shallowness, diligence or sluggish- 
ness in the active energies. The bodies of the persons 
produced by the lotus are pure and fragrant; their coun- 
tenances fair and well-formed; their hearts full of wis- 
dom and without vexation. They dress not and yet are 
not cold; they dress and yet are not made hot. They eat 
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gestured a good deal, butin an hour’s time nothing was 
gained. At lasta carcame up, witha swaggering driv- 
er, who looked as if he might be a lineal descendant of 
Driver Legree, and he jumped off his car and evidently, 
by his gestures no less than his tongue, declared: ‘*Them 
hosses can take that load off this yer track, an’ they’ve 
got to, too. J'll make ’em start.” 

Without a word from policemen or loafers, the fellow 
put his own hundred and fifty pounds avoirdupois on the 
driver’s seat, and seiziug the reins with a loud, ‘Git up! 
Git!” he brought the heavy cart-whip again and again 
down on the struggling bodies of the helpless horses. 
But he had his match; and finding he could not make 
horses do impossibilities he lounged back to his car and 
was last seen flourishing his own whip and making his 
own horses smart for the delay. 

Some brilliant genius then called out, ‘‘Unload her!” 
andin two minutes the marble was on the sidewalk and 
the horses easily pulled the rest of the load over the 
track. . 

The condition of working horses and mules in this 
city is pitiable. Negro drivers ply the cowhide without 
mercy, and the poor animals are often half-starved and 
physically unable to do the work demanded. A wide 
field is open for the humane and merciful in this direc- 
tion. 

Respectfully, M. 

Washington, D. C., March 22. 


ARTIFICIAL AND NATURAL RAINFALL. 
WILLIAM MORRIS DAVIS BEFORE THE NEW ENGLAND 
METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


There are millions of acres on our Western plains whose 
value would be doubled and quadrupled if they were 
better watered. They would be well worth buying at 
present low prices if the purchasers were convinced that 
engineering works might irrigate them economically 
from rivers or if any methods whatever could be devised 
for irrigating them cheaply enough from the clouds. 
Such purchases would be as well warranted as those by 
which the farms around the falls of the Merrimac were 
purchased by those far-sighted business men who divert- 
ed the water-power from waste on the rocks to use 
in the mills, and built the great city of Lowell on the 
river banks. 





not, and yet are not hungry; they eat and vet are not 
filled. They are without pain, without sickness, and 
they become not old. Enjoying themselves at ease, they 
follow Fuh, gaily frisk about, and are without trouble. 


After every meal, they walk about with demi-gods as their | 


companions, on the stairs and walks of pearl. Their 
noses inhale the most delightful fragrance; their ears 
are filled with the most harmonious music; the birds of 
Paradise singing all around. They behold the lotus 
flowers and trees hung with gems delightfully waving, 
like the motion of a vast sheet of embroidered silk. On 
looking upwards, they see the firmament full of the To-lo 
flowers, falling in beautiful confusion like the rain. 
The felicity of that kingdom may be justly called super- 
lative; and the age of its inhabitants is without measure. 
This is the place called the paradise of the West, this 
is the joyful world. The riches and honors of men after 
a hundred years revert to emptiness and nothingness, 
but the elegance ard glory of the joyful world shall 
ne ee HENRY COYLE. 





Loafers and Leaders. 


A subscriber in Washington writes us a letter, which 
we print below, illustrative of the matter on which we 
took counsel and asked advice last week. It will be 
seen that in Washington, as in Boston, the necessary 
suggestion and leadership were supplied from among the 
loafers, instead of by those who might properly be looked 
to for leadership. 








Your thoughtful remarks on a correspondent’s letter, 
under the head of ‘Loafers and Leaders’ in the last 
COMMONWEALTH, reminds me of an occurrence in this 
city this winter, and I would like to tell you how loafers 
and car drivers behaved. 

A cart drawn by two horses, not of the Canadian 
build and onerather under size, were drawing a load of 
bricks and several pieces of marble across 9th Street. 
Just on the car track, the axle broke or the wheel came 
off; in either case, the damage was such it could not be 
repaired then and there, and the efforts of the driver 
were directed to getting his load out of the way. The 
horses were willing and patient and seemed to be quite 
intelligent, but they had not the strength and they could 
not do what they would. 

Of course a crowd, black and white, collected. Every- 
body had a suggestion, but nobody thought of taking off 
a piece or two of the marble, though there were strong 
colored men enough in the crowd to handle the load with 
ease. Car after car came to the obstruction, and the 
drivers and conductors, aided by willing hands, dragged 
the car over to the other track till it passed the stranded 
team and then dragged it back. 

One policeman, a tall, blonde fellow, talked and 








In the East we do not fee! the crying need for water 
jews the plains. The matter is distant from us. Inthe 
West it is a pressing necessity, felt particularly by the 
later settlers in that region, whose crops may parch 
while those of their predecessors take all the water easi- 
ly available for irrigation in the season when itis needed ; 
and also by those settlers who have been tempted to 
push farther and farther west in the moister years to 
suffer in a drier series of seasons which follows. There 
is little wonder that among such persons any plausible 
theory regarding the possible artificial production of 
| rain, earnestly and sincerely advocated, should finda 
large following, and that they should wish to have the 
| Government undertake to test such theories by experi- 
ment. While it is certainly not creditable to Congres- 
sional action to undertake experiments upon the artificial 
production of rain in our present knowledge of meteor- 
ology, it is perhaps not surprising in view of the argu- 
ments that affect Congressional action that several 
thousand dollars should have been appropriated for such 
a purpose. 
In the West we find the people largely predisposed to 
believe any theory of the artificial production of rain, 
|} and to accept any statements regarding the general in- 
| crease in the rainfall in their region in successive years. 
How far this is a sincere belief, or how far it comes 
from a desire to make the best of difficult conditions, it is 
hard to say; but certainly both these views have many 
warm advocates. Several years ago I met a very intelli- 
| gent military man, the commandant of one of our West- 
erp posts, who firmly believed not only that the rainfall 
was regularly increasing in that region, but that the 
cause of the increase was the laying of rails and the 
stretching of wires along the railroads over the plains, 
which resulted, as he said, first in the equalization of 
| electrical conditions of the atmosphere, and tben in the 
| more active formation of rain. 
The chief advocate of Gevernmental experiments in 
the artificial production of rain is Mr. Edward Powers, 
Civil Engineer, of Delavan, Wisconsin, who has published 
two editions of his book entitled ‘War and the Weather,’ 
the later edition being issued in 1890, and who bas success- 
| fully memorialized Congress and with the championship of 
| Senator Farwell secured the appropriacion of a sum of 
| money, which has now been expended in experiments 
| with explosives in Texas. What I wish to consider here 
'is whether, independently of the experiments, there is 
| any reason for us to look hopefully upon the theory that 
| rain can be artificially produced. Mr. Powers is evident- 
lly a perfectly sincere writer, entirely convinced of the 
| truthfulness of his theory. He very naturally dislikes 
‘the tone of certain criticisms that have been made upon 
| his book; the tone may fairly be resented, but the criti- 
cisms can hardly be escaped by a writer who advances 
theories so strongly at variance with results of physical 
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observations and discussions by men as sincere as he is, 
and at the same time much better informed upon subjects 
bearing on meteorology. 

Mr. Powers gives in the first part of his book the 
facts that led him to believe that explosions may pro- 
duce rain. The explosions to which he refers are in 
nearly all cases the cannonading in battles, the battles 
for the most part being those of our Civil War. It 
appears to me that this part of his book is inconclusive, 
because he does not take account, in the first place, of 
the comparative frequency of rains in our country, and 
in the second place, of the effect, not that battles would 
have on weather, but that weather would have on bat- 
tles. When we remember that rains are not infrequent 
phenomena, and also that military operations are undoubt- 
edly guided in great part by the condition of roads 
and sky, it does not seem at all impossible that the 
rains following the battles that he mentions are inde- 
pendent of them, and that all the coincidences of oc- 


‘ 
currences that he mentions are accidental. The inter 


val between the battles and the rains they are supposed 
to cause vary from a few hours to one or two days, 
precisely as might be expected if the relation were acci- 
dental. The area over which the rain occurs is not 
stated; noristhe place known where the rain began. 
Mr. Powers indeed admits that he has not proved his 
case to the point of absolute demonstration, but he 
centendsthat the relation of cause and effect is made 
so likely that it is almost a duty for the Govern- 
ment to undertake experiments by which the question 
will be settled; for if settled favorably, the results 
would be of so enormously great importance to the West 
that the little expenditure in the experiments would be 
returned many thousand fold. 

After reaching the conclusion that rains do follow 
battles, he proceeds to examine the question from the 
side of scientific meteorology to determine whether his 
conclusion is in accordance with our knowledge of other 
facts with which it is connected. In this, he first states 
the general theory by which rain is produced. He then 
considers the source of the vapors from which the rain 
comes, and the processes by which these vapors are 
naturally condensed in rain storms, and finally asks 
whether the effects of concussions such as produced by 
cannon firing and other explosions would not result in 
other disturbances which might artificially produce rain 
ina way very similar to that in which it is produced 
naturally. I will review these several points in order; 
but it may be stated at the outset that Mr. Powers is evi- 
dently ill-informed both as to facts of observation and as 
to theories of process. 

The general theory of the production of rain to which 
Mr. Powers refers is stated on the eighth page of his 
book in an extract from Sillman’s Principles of Physics. 
It is the old Huttonian theory of rain, in which conden- 
sation of vapor results from the intimate mixture of ,two 
masses of air, both saturated but at unequal temperatures. 
This theory was one to which meteorologists in the first 
half of this century gave the most attention, and it seems 
still to be regarded by many as the most important way 
in which vapor is condensed to rain; but while it un- 
doubtedly involves a true process, it is as undoubtedly of 
little appreciation in meteorology. In the first place, it 
is very uncommon to find two large and contiguous masses 
of air, both saturated and at different temperatures. In 
the second place it is unusual for such large masses to 
mix intimately. Inthe third place, it is impossible to 
produce from mixture of such inasses, even if it occurred, 
the ainount of rain actually observed, unless the winds by 
which the mixture was accomplished were of vastly 
greater yelocity than we have any reason to suppose they 
are. The process depends, in a word, on unlikely con- 
ditions, and even if occurring, isineffective. When rains 
do occur, there is every reason to think they are not pro- 
duced in this way. 

The winds to which Mr. Powers refers as the chief 
source of our rains are the lofty upper currents which 
flow at a height so great as not to be deprived of their 
vapors in crossing the mountain ranges of the western 
part of thecountry. These winds he supposes, following 
Lieutenant Maury in this, have had their source in the 
southern hemisphere as the southeast trades; there they 
gathered vapor from the South Pacific Ocean; they rose 
in the equatorial belt of calms, crossed over the equator, 
interlacing with the northeast trades which there flowed 
into the southern hemisphere, and then, advancing above 
the northeast trades and turning eastward, they appear in 
a great high-level current sweeping over North America 
and the North Atlantic and even carrying some of their 
South Pacific vapor to fall as rainin Europe. It is upon 
this understanding of the circulation of the winds that 
Mr. Powers so emphatically states that our rains do not 


| come from the moisture of the lower air; that it is not 


the dampness of the lower air that makes the rain, but 
the rain that makes the dampness of the lower air. 

It is out of the question to suppose that the northeast 
and the southeast trade winds of the Pacific systemati- 
cally cross each other, the southeast trade wind alone 
supplying the lofty equatorial overflow in the northern 
hemisphere. It is equally out of the question to suppose 
that the vapors gathered by the southeast trade winds in 
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the South Pacific should still remain in large quantity in | 
the high-level current after its ascent. The greatest | 
part of these vapors must have been condensed, to fall 
as the heavy equatorial rains of the doldrums; and the 
little vapor that remains in the cold lofty currentis insuffi- 
cient to saturate it. Notwithstanding this, Mr. Powers 
refers to the upper current as probably very warm and | 
very fully saturated with vapor. As far as obser- 
vations go on mountains, they show that it is not 
warm, and that it is comparatively dry 

The air which is to be mixed with the equatorial cur- 
rent in order to produce condensation and rainfall is the 
hypothetical northeast polar return-current, which is sup- | 
posed to flow above the equatorial current at a still great- 
er altitude. This is also taken from Maury’s theory; its 
existence is entirely out of the question. The current as 
described by Maury rests entirely upon hypothetical con- 


siderations. Its direction and its characteristics are not 
determined by observation but by suppositions; and, in 
the light of modern facts and studies, the suppositions 
are emphatically wrong 

In the first place, the polar return-current of this 
hemisphere cannot be supposed to come from the north- 
east, but from the northwest In the second place, 
the polar return current is certainly not above 
the equatorial overflow; the polar current is below 
the equatorial. In the third place, the polar 
return-current must be even less saturated with 
vapor than the equatorial current. It retarns obliquely 
from the poles towards the equator; its temperature rises 
as it advances; its capacity for vapor thus increases and 
whatever small amount of vapor it had in the polar 
regions is no longer nearly sufficient to saturate it when 
it regains our temperate latitudes. Neither the equatori 
al nor the polar current is in the condition for the pro- 


duction of rain by mixture, even If such mixture occurred. | 
Next In order is the process by which the mixture of | 
these two hypothetical currents is to be effected. Mr 
Powers says very little on this question that will stand In 
the light of meteorology. He mentions the results gained 
from the work of the Signal Service, but he appears to! 
be entirely ignorant of the many other results gained by 
many other investigators, although he does not approve 
of such ignorance in others For example, Professor 
Silliman believed that rains come from the vapor in the 
lower atmosphere, and thought that no amount of can- 
nonading would bring water from the dry air of Arizona, 
thus ignoring the existence of any lofty air currents 
charged with vapor. To this Mr. Powers replies that it 
was twenty years ago that Mr. Silliman wrote the letter 
in which he expressed these opinions, and that he then} 


held simply some of the old ideas of Hutton and Espy. 
‘‘Meteorology at that time,” Mr. Powers goes on to say, 
‘had probably been more neglected than any other | 
science.” Whetber the latter charge is true does not 
matter; it is certainly true that meteorology has greatly 
advanced since the time of Hutton and Espy, and again | 
since the time of Professor Silliman’s writings. What | 
appears to me the chief weakness of Mr. Power's theoret- | 
ical discussion is his insufficient acquaintance with this 
advance. Had he understood the processes to which rain 
is now ascribed and the strong reasons by which they are 
advocated, he could hardly have imagined that concussion 
would be reasonably associated with them. He maintains | 
that by means of concussion in the lower atmosphere the | 
exact equilibrium of the lofty currents from the equator | 
and poles may be disturbed, and that the two may conse- 


quently be mixed together. This is out of the question, 
because in the lofty atmosphere there is excellent reason | 
for believing that the air is in a statejof decided stability, 
and not in the exact equilibriam from which mixture 
might easily result. Very strong disturbances would be 
required to cause an overturning sufficient to mix large 
volumes of air from the two currents referred to; not 
that any significant fall of rain would result from the 
mixing, but that the mixing on which Mr. Powers bases 
his whole explanation is impossible without the expendi- 
ture of a great deal of energy. 

The explanation that Mr. Powers gives to illustrate 
the manner in which concussion may precipitate vapor | 
from the air is entirely contrary to the teachings of 
physics. He there likens the action of concussion upon 
the atmosphere to the effect of a blow given upon one of | 
a series of balls arranged ina line. The impact would be | 
passed through the balls, and cause the one at the farther | 
end to move; but if some of the balls in the series are of | 
glass and contain water, they will be broken by the shock 
and the water would run out. ‘‘Suppose, similarly, that 
in a row of molecules reaching from the cannon’s mouth 
into the heavens there are two molecules of aqueous 
vapor adjacent to each other; would not a heavy shock 
of concussion shatter the envelopes of heat_by which they 
were surrounded and cause the two to unite into one 
particle? And if there are many molecules of vapor lying 
on such lines, would not the number of such condensa- 
tions depend upon the force of the shock?” gThe discredit 
that the theory of artificial rain has gained is natural 
enough when we find it advocated by such parodies of 
scientific argument as this. 

The modern theory of rainfall, gradually built up by 


the labors of many meteorologist and physicists, ascribes | 


the production of rain to various processes, all of which 
depend on the direct cooling of a mass of air containing 
vapor, not by mixture with colder air, but by some 
change in its own condition. The Huttonian theory of 
mixture is not excluded as impossible, but set aside as of 
small value, because the conditions for its occurrence do 
not appear in the workings of the atmosphere. Cooling 
of the air containing the moisture is regarded as the 


simplest and most probable process of rainmaking. This 


may be accomplished in various ways. Cooling by direct 
radiation from the air itself is probably of; small value, 
although on the upper surface of winter cyclonic clouds 
it may be effective to an appreciable degrec. The pole- 
ward motion of vapor-bearing winds carries them around 
the curvature of the earth so that they are less favorably 
exposed to sunshine; their temperature therefore slowly 
falls, approaching and reaching the dew point, and then 
cloudiness begins and rain may soon follow. The region, 
however, over which the poleward winds of the general 
circulation are supposed to blow is not continually cloudy 
or showered with rain. 

Some other process, therefore, is looked for to aid 
the one just mentioned. Among other processes there 
is one which is effective at least in winter, and that is 
the movement of winds from the temperate oceans over 
the cold lands; such winds cool not so much by contact 
with and conduction to the cold ground as by radiation 
to it, thus cooling until they become damp and cloudy. 
Even this process, however, does not seem to be so 
effective as the one yet to be mentioned, particularly in 
the eastern United States where the prevailing winter 
winds blow off of the land. The cooling that must 
accompany ascensional motions of the air is thought to 
be the most effective cause of clouds and rain. Esp) 
was the first to introduce this idea clearly into meteor- 
ology, and it hes greatly gained in favor since his day. 
The ascent of the air may be accomplished in various 


| ways. The motion need not be vertical, but must con- 


tain a vertical component. The trade winds, so long as 
they flow evenly over the ocean surface, are not rainy 
winds, although they containa plentiful supply of vapor; 
but if they meet a mountainous island or flow against a 
bold coast of the mainland they are constrained to 
ascend over the obstruction; they coolas they ascend, 
become cloudy and give out rain in great quantities. The 
heavy summer rains that fall from the southwest mon- 
soon when it strikes the Ghats of India are examples of 
this process. Another method by which ascent is fre- 
quently produced depends on local convectional action. 
This may be caused by a surcharge of heat and vapor, 
as inthe lower layers of the calm air of the Doldrums, 
where heavy diurnal rains occur; or it may depend sim- 
ply on the superheating of the lower air, whereby it 


becomes unstable with respect tothe overlying strata, | 


even to the point of overturning. This we see in a 
small way in the production of ordinary diurnal cumulus 
clouds, while in warm summer afternoons the same pro- 
cess ina larger way produces those overgrown clouds 
which develop into thunder-showers. It is noticeable 
that many of the rain storms which followed the battles 
mentioned by Mr. Powers were thunder-storms, and it 
may be confidently asserted that these are not the result 
of the mixture of equatorial and polar currents, but are 
produced simply by a convectional overturning of the 
lower air. 

Finally, there are vorticular movements or cyclonic 
storms produced in the general circulation of the atmos- 


| phere, whose cause is at present not fully ascertained, 


but whose whirling and ascensional currents are well 
demonstrated by many observations. In the torrid zone, 
the cyclones appear to be truly convectional; in temper- 
ate latitudes, there are good reasons for thinklng that 
the cyclones of winter at least are eddies of the general 
atmospheric circulation. The vertical component of the 
winds in cyclones reguires that the ascending air shall 
expand, cool, become cloudy, and let fall rain or snow. 
Nearly all our rainfall comes from cyclones or storms. 
The rainfall of cyclones generally follows a rather slow 


| development of the centres of low pressure. They often 


develop in the West, and may be perceptible as faint 
areas of low pressure upon the weather maps, a 


| day or so before their clouds are expanded ard their 


rainfall heavy. They drift along with the general mo- 
tion of the currents in which they are formed, and 
hence advance generally east-northeastward. 

With the evidence now in band, it is utterly out of the 
question to believe that these cyclonic storms are 
caused or in any way controlled by the comparatively 
small concussions that cannonading may produce in 
battles or that the explosion of dynamite and gas 
balloons produced in Texas last summer. The enor- 
mous amount of work to be done in causing convec- 
tional or cyclonic movements in the atmosphere finds no 
adequate cause in the comparatively trifling undulatory 
disturbances that explosions may cause in the lower air. 





This is the season of humiliation to the housewife 
who aspires to set an inviting table. It is the between 
and betwixt season, besides the finny one. Itis alsothe 
season when the boarding-house keeper comes out solid- 
ly on prunes. 
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A Letter from Dr. Abbott. 


At the annual meeting of the Ramabai Association 
|the following letter from Rev. Lyman Abbott was read 
| It contains a great deal more good sense than is gene) 
‘ally heard at anniversary meetings. 





I am very sorry that it is impossible for me to bé 
with the Ramabai Association at the annual meeting on 
March llth. An imperative church engagement makes 
it impossible for me to be absent from home at that 
time. I should like, however, to take this occasion to 


reaffirm my conviction that we should be more wis: 
than we have been in our missionary movement if wi 
were to concentrate our Christian force, to no inconsid 
erable extent, upon spontaneous and indigenous mov: 
| ments like that of Ramabai. We have far too much con 
founded Christianity with that particular form which 

has taken on in our Anglo-Saxon race. The more fully 
we are able to recognize the spirit of faith, hope and 
love, the spirit that is born of Godin the hearts of his 


children wherever they are, and the more we are able to 
encourage by our sympathies and our support that spirit 
and to answer the aspirations of human hearts by pri 
senting to others the simple Gospel of our Lord without 
our traditional forms and creeds, leaving others to creat 
their own forms as we have created ours, the mor 
eflicient and capable, I am sure, we shall be in fulfilling 
the mission of the Master. 
Yours sincerely, 
LYMAN ABBOT! 
The Other Man is Found. 

Mr. Dodgson, the author of ‘Alice in Wonderland, 
made the great forward step of this century in literary 
criticism. He said, ‘‘They have found out who wrote th: 
‘Iliad’ and the ‘Odyssey.’ It was not Homer, but another 
man of the same name.” 

A London bookseller has now found who the othe: 
man is. ‘Have you ‘Omar Khayyam?’” asked a pur 
chaser. 

‘‘No, sir,” said the bookseller, after a pause. a 
‘ave ‘is Hiliad hand ’is Hodyssey, but not ‘is Khayyam.” 





RANDOM JOTTINGS: 


By G. P. 


‘*Mustn’t it bean awfully wicked man that steals « 
Sundays?” inquired the awe-struck Small Girl after 
Sunday burglary. 


Emerson would have cut a sorry figure as a Make-a 
lister of blue bloods. ‘‘All men have my blood,” says 
the Sage, ‘‘and I bave all men’s.” No account is mad: 
here of descent from Colonial Dames. 

A fastidious woman objected to setting up her Lares 
and Penates in a modern suite, for, she remarked, it had 
no suitable sick room. When youcome to think about 
it, neither have these apartments any real cosy nook in 
which to die. 


The statistics of divorce in the United States hint at 
a strong national tendency to dis-unite. It is remarked 
that the wife seeks the divorce in the proportion of two 
cases to one. But it would be hasty to infer that this 
fact reflects grievously upon the wives. 





If the North End continues to hold its own as a ‘tar- 
get for philanthropy,’ those unhappy infants that huddle 
thereabouts will stand a chance of being ‘in’ some good 
times the coming summer. Perhaps the Fresh Air chari- 
ty will establish floating nurseries on the harbor with 
all the fresh air salted. It is not too much to hope. 


One of the sweetest and most incontestable signs of 
spring has come, out of the mail bag, as signs of spring 
do come in town. Beautiful, downy pussy-willows in 
lavish abundance, each fuzzy little bud eloquent of gurg- 
ling brooks and yellowing boughs, and green things 
coming right aiong. That is a welcome mail that brings 
live and growing little pussy heralds of the spring. 


Women do sometimes pay a ten-cent car fare to secure 
a five-cent bargain, but men must not be too severe upon 
this frailty. The House has been known to indulge in 
an all-day debate, ata cost of one thousand dollars a 
day, over the expenditure of dfteen cents. ‘I’m nae 
denying that women are foolish. God Almighty made 
them so to match the men.” 


From conflicting stories told, it is difficult to find out 
whether ice is to be or not to be in the category of ex- 
pensive luxuries this year, nor do advance reports from 
Uncle Jere Rusk indicate how urgently we shall need it. 
According to all reports from over-seas, our British 
cousins must have ice and to spare after the extreme 
grip Winter laid upon them; but they have no taste for 
ice-water over there. 
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OBSERVATIONS. pended by a doubtful ribbon, would not now appeal to | FLEETING SHOWS 
ani SS the wsthetic nature as a desirbable ornament, it was — 
BEGINNINGS OF WISDOM. proudly enough worn in the old days of Then! THE MUSINGS OF A LAODICEAN, 
The attitude of the ayerage student towards books The discipline involved in this system of ‘taking ‘“T never”—said my friend, Mrs. Media, musingly, the 


and school is one of the incomprehensible things to the nee We Se emeey eee gerer: ape It was & other day— ‘‘I never hear a clergyman begin to read that 
nost-graduate, who has passed many anniversaries of his ren areal of the great scramble of life, subject to an passage that begins ‘Aud to the church that is in Laodi- 
eps: last school day. That is a good sort of life that is °'ST?"'"S law—a little foretaste of life’s hard school, cea—Write,’—without feeling all through me that abashed 
r peice or pantie wl sae especially if w si a def. With its opportunities to wear honors meekly or to be and guilty tremor that comes when oue feels one’s self 
pte te cal of retaining it aad vutting it to worthy |?" down by public sentiment, till the wreath of bay, Or the object of personal rebuke. Iam sure I was born of 
nate intention ¢ ets g and | ng ~~ | the silver medal, became a millstone, weighty and not to | Laodicean ancestry; nothing but blood kinship could 


use. 


‘ . be endured. twa . ~h a comprehending symp: — =e “ 
Later on, we came to many starting-points that allure ~" ; a give me such a comprehending : ym athy with those un 
t arch out hidden treasures, and we find notime to Phe old-fashioned school methods may be outlawed, | lucky people who were threatened with outer darkness 
us > ses ou t t asi ot ‘ . . . " > ; ’ 
f w them. It is not now our sole business to learn but something better should displace them; and however | because they were ‘neither cold nor hot. 
ollo ° f ( { sOl usines t ’ : d 
‘ mes - : : -. primitive and behind the times the protest may be, I ** 
more’s the pity! rime sweeps us on so fast, and life . ‘ : 
tches us in its cogs at so many points that we cannot make it, emphatically, against pushing to the wall the | ‘I’m sure your well-regulated mind never evolved an 
catche S COS at SK Buy points at — ned S)) , ; ; c , 
f w out the course we would We may learn what Reading, Spelling and Arithmetic, and especially the | jdea so blasphemous; but it has occurred to me in mo- 
oO ( 0 . 3 § *f f ‘ : 
: tee) 2 spelling, of a generation past. | me streme revenerati rhe 
comes in our way, or what little we have time to search | ~" > ea a t | ments of extreme unrege neration that perhaps that 
t, but we cannot keep in touch, as we must, with busy Our little folk, in their haste to be wise, are becoming | lukewarmness of the Laodiceans might have come not 
( , t au ) N *} A LOUCK, ¢ e ‘ ’ - | : 


1 
. : ' Partingtons unawares. If they will use chopped diction- | altogether racillating cowardic 7 ‘si 
life, and at the same time take passage on any given line sis. = pi ig aise descteek a = " seer ere ther from vacillating cowardice or the hesitation 
: ie he ary they should make close acquaintance with the ingre- ime-server in ps a fatal cat icity 
to explore the ocean, every fathom offwhich we want to . — ee es sa gre- | of a time-server, but, in part, from a fatal catholicity of 


now dients. It is tiresome enough to stop to explain our | appreciatibn ; an enervating obligation to see two sides 
KUO . . " | 
ls . : meaning to small girls and boys, but itis worth while if | t ing, ¢ 0 see ’em botl ymce. This .0ry 
It is some consolation to reflect that ignorance is only , ' Re ' to a thing, and to see ‘em both at once. This theory 
. . . we would not have them astonish the natives when they » be rn oO reak- , seeking for self-exc : 
relative. The path of knowiedge opens up and stretches , i x | may be born « f a wenk-minded seeking for self-c ey 
: , indertake to quote us A child’s vocabulary needs un-/|g : . a Li Leg ve re. v see 
it as we follow it. We merely exchange one view of| > ‘ ner ° bal so Lam too much of a Laodicean, even here, you see, to 
: : ; ceasing attention The pretty little blunders of babv | ' ‘ c-ewar > de j 
the labyrinth for another, and aiways ahead must lie un- . ; } , SONS hae Senewariny Gitean F, 
: : ’ — ‘ talk are winsome ¢ ugh, but javeniles need not be so -* 
attainable areas luring us on. Perhaps the wisest astrono- . . idicul by thei 
. : _ very large to make themselves easily ridiculous by their “rs ra ely ' aodices are . . 10 
er, who knows each fixed star by name and calculates I admit freely that Laodiceans are not of much use 


} } } a . } . : ’ ‘ s 
, . . — malapropos expressions. Here in Boston, where Minerva , we » ie . 7 a 
ts distance, yet puzzles over indeflnable nebulw that i in this world, excpt in the ignoble position of buffers; 


hafile speculation, has as teasing a sense of superficial | '% Supposed to have headquarters, we may be reduced to} to take bumps and thwacks from people on both sides of 
yaftle st ( if mn, bas 5 | sing ¢ sens ) superucial . ‘ — ‘ : : . 
. - setting daily stints f dictionary study, beginning with | a «move . ° 3 ‘rhatr ave 1 ¢ 1itv 
attainment as that wi 1 tantalizes the ignoramus who s R , ew , Me a ‘movement,’ and so, pe rhaps, save the community an 
’ : . a much-apriagwes rwocket edition of ebster, and working » “| < . . , j ’ ice for " Pane 5 
y knows that the two great planets that rule day and I by ma x - extra shock ortwo. Butit isn’t nice for the buffer— or 
F 7 up to the many-tomed Century y degrees u we sha ha ‘ teas 
night are called the sun and the moon Doubtless the ! eee, : ie the Laodicean. 
, ; , ill want to be out of town when the juveniles launch * * 
wise man suffers the greater pang. Knowledgwis, indeed, | . ‘ ee. ; . 
‘ : . into polysvilabic discours “No: we're inctly no ’co re Laodiceans: 3 
ily the ‘knowing that we cannot know On the very W waa , - No; we're distinctly no ’count, we Laodiceans; and 
alee , M ith allour ambitious grasping for wisdom, we are ry, savens! yw 1e > ge ranka » 
immit of human wisdom the student must still look on ss I Good Heaven: how we do get thwacked by both 
obliged to concede that our dumb friends of the brute | sides 
and up, and wonder. , ee 
aE; . , , creation have some secrets sacred to themselves. rhe * 
Yet, hopeless as the learner’s aspiration may be, the . f tthe | rs isd r: 
. : . : . 5 wherefore and the how much of brute Wisdom are among “Take. ius yne stance » so-called ‘T 17°. 
instinct to learn is heaven-implanted, however slow to & rake, just as one instance, the so-called ‘Temper 


germinate rruants and would-be truants are curiously the most baffling problems that confront us. My neigh- | ance question.’ [am talking with a member of a much- 


: ; : : bors’ dog, for example, is a sphinx-like puzzle to them | {njtj aty : > i neower ‘ . . aarer. 
oblivious to their high calling. Possibly the machine- I ne | initialled society; and the police-wagon passes us carry 


. andtome. He is a comparatively recent acquisition, |; . , Pa e ees ah , 
like methods that prevail in our public schools are par-| 7". ; Dy | ing some poor, liquor-sodden fellow-creature on his 
tially responsible for this strange apathy on the part of having become a star member of my neighbor's house-| shameful journey to the station-house and ‘thirty days 


hold late last autumn. He is of a roving instinct; and] ] speak my mind with some candor on the deservings of 


ir youth to their best interests. Tasks are made to , ; 
: sympathy with his mourners has fairly exhausted itself|the man who, to adda few more 


pence to the hoard 
, ; from time to time, only to rebound when diligent search | «whpj , ; ‘ ati ’ 7} :] ' ‘rast 

¢ utlvy stimulated by suggestions of the practic il use to thi s ) te} ht 1 = f t which buys his damnation, will sell th foul, wee 

; A restored him. Sometimes he is brough 1iome foot-sore F » me i I t ife 

ich each day’s learning may presently be put, nor suita- > ies ted Nant te his bich- 1 disti stuff to the man whom it leads to beat his helpless wife 

" : . » at and ill-fed; sometimes radiant in his high-bred distinc- 7 y , "ef re . . 

wail of Wak lekbareas abd te eneitieetien | and waste the bread of his hungry children. And the 

tion and beauty, for he encounters life in varied phases 


seem an evil rather than a good. The pupil is not suffi- 


that must await him, if he fails to assimilate the know- temperance reformer is just beginning to regard me as 


ledge that is his now for the taking. when he is _— eatiood =way for his good looks. But! friend and a brother, and we are getting on beautifully 

Phe present system of instruction is admirable in cer about New } ear’s time he disappeared for good, and no together, when I find myself, of a sudden, flatly and 
tain ways, but it needs vitalizing. A Squeers-like touch search availed to trace him. - , indignantly refusing to recognize, as ‘in the same boat’ 
of practicability might not harm it. Having learned é To-day he smiles at me, or wags a greeting, yon gon the | with that brute-hearted rumseller, my invalid friend who 
indifferently well to spell ‘winder,’ the pupils of Dothe- window opposite. He came home last night, overjoyed daily adds her wine-glass of port to her goblet of cream; 


: . ; . ; to be with old friends again. He even rejoiced to greet . ‘le 1 eee ee ee os 
boys Hall applied their knowledge to the ‘winder,’ and} ¢ | be gy or that other friend, who when entertaining his Euaglish 
Sinbad, the stately family cat, who shared his pleasure. | guests sees toit that they have with their dinner the 


this association of words and their uses was a step in the | 
[wo months of absence had not turned the edge of his | accustomed glass of claret or 


right direction. ‘ , ; sherry, without which 

The opaque ignorance of some pupils, and even of loyalty to prt: or chick oe dinner is flavorless to them. So my temperance friend 
Now I want to know where, in his doggy head, he| recites over me the curse of the Laodiceans, and departs. 
And the same ceremony is repeated, from the other side, 
adopted and watched over; for he is in superlatively | day or two later, when 
good condition this time. Why did he not affiliate with 
the new friendly household, having been for so shorta 


graduates of our public schools, almost passes belief. 
A teacher should not be held responsible for the inherent 
dullness of individual members of the class, but some- 


stored away the memory of that honsebold, while he was 


having won the momentary 
fellowship of my host by smiling with him over the 
queer ethics and queerer logic of certain prohibition 
time identified with my neighbor's? speakers, I refuse to agree with him that the movement 

Did he know that he belonged to the one, while the! should be ridiculed out of exi-tence as utterly tyranical, 
other had no rightful claim upon him? Had he a fine| mischievous aad absurd. 


sense of ethical fitness, however sadly lacking in the 


thing must be amiss with the system when six or eight 
average young women typewriters find themselves 
unable to explain the meaning of ‘A. D.’ as applied 
to a year, or, stumbling upon Anno Domini, are 
at their wits end for a clew to its meaning. Yet 


: ° ® * * 
this is veritable t soncerning Oo grammar f 
is veritable truth concerning Boston birthright of freedom? Had he kept conditions well oe oh a * 
school graduates. ; : Take dress-reform. I am on the eve of adoption 
Fe adjuste “dl in his mind, and spent all his spare time thread-|, Ngee ; ; 
rhe abbreviation of A. M., as applied to Master of |. a : s celine titecabaiinte ae mer into the ‘reformed’ ranks, on the strength of certain 
ing his way adou »08ton Ss iadDyrinthine streets, se ch- : : y ; 
ties ig . tn sonveved n¢ 5 : ; ’ remarks of mine as to the idiocy of slender girls making 
Arts, brought out the fact that the term conveyed no ing for acertain well-remembered sunny dwelling, with y if aking 


wasps of themselves with corsets—to say nothing of the 
he titte, he Ghani aimieetetied te. eantied to the fore- ings? Or had he been in durance vile, meditating revenge, res to paced seahashaagy as dear Louisa Alcott used ¢ > say— 
oon finally elicited the guess that A. M. stood for ‘ante io did be ctrtke od Undine, Ore Mee ce eae when [ draw cpon me the old familiar maledicti yn by 
meridian,’ nor had any one member of the group even so iced aealiey the Vat Gt eee Oe es a adding that t think that for women of a certain degree 

it : of avoirdupois to present themselves to society in un- 
corseted floppiness ought to be punishable with imprison- 
ment. Similarly, while my society friend vouchsafes a 


les > atts he standing « the bearer of 
a of the attainments or the standing of the | such and such an entrance, and such and such surround- 


ich as heard the term ante meridiem. 
Illustrations of these curious finds might be multiplied, 
but a few moments’ cross-questioning would furnish any 


chance? Had he thought abeut those friends of his and 
schemed as tothe most practicable way of outwitting 
surveillance during the slow-moving days when appar- 


ne with alist for himself. But the mention of type- ha Nutesae Ha Geel ‘taiieieniae tor eaeeeaiel comrade’s smile at my dissertation upoa eyes being 
ently he was lying geist erence \ or 4 P » 2ei ne . 
writers bring to mind the great trial of the dictator, | uy made for seeing, and consequently the average dress- 
é ings? 


reform costume its own excuse for not being, I freeze 
the smile into a pitying sfare, by freeing my mind as to 
the women whose vanity of ‘figure’ makes them peril the 
vitality or shapeliness of their unborn child, or 
its natural nourishment. 


which is, as every one should Know, the erratic spelling 
of the ordinary operator. 

in this matter the public schools are at fault. A good 
speller, as the past generation understands the term, is 


the startling exception; and this is said with one shining 


These questions are of moment to his friends, but how 
much more we wonder whether heis capable of learn- 
ing from experience, or whether giddiness is inherent, 
and he may see fit to absent himself again. [tis *ossi refuse 
ble that he is of super-sensational bent, and likes above 
example of perfection mentally reserved. Spelling is Worse 


7? 
j , : all things to make ascene. 
incidentally introduced in the public schools, but not 





than all, he may be a P 
Because Dickens’s style is, in the phrase 
living a double life, with full intention of alternating ly y ‘ . > of Mr. 


LLY 


rilled into the heads of the pupils in the old-time style. a a niovesic tena ‘st a dela Meet Micawber, the dream of my youth and the fallacious 
. peuweel vO ¢ jOYs < . d 5, ¢ > Ve . 1 : > ieee 
Ah! those daily spelling-matches of old! the bright par- ‘i Wen f vocabulary, we submit to the fact that aspiration of my later years, the followers of Howells 
e ing no Key »> His ve { ary, "7 y ] 
ticular eve sani nll 9 lave ils res S ; pass me by onthe other side. Because I r joice j 2 
ticular event of the school day! Eager pupils ranged ne has knowledge that we cannot reach; and who can | ejoice in the 


themselves, with unerring memory of their place, in line 1 growing habit of literature and the drama to show us 


Lita i | rer > > > j . 
yng the side of the recitation room. ‘The strict impar- . ; fewer heroes and heroines, and more men and 


We may well ‘set us to school toan ant,’ or learn | women 


who love and suffer and make mistakes, and never reach 


ility of the system of ‘taking places’ gave every pupil a wisdom of acat ora dog. And we may keep on learning | 
fair chance. He who stood at the head the night before i we are as old as the pyramids, if we live so long, and | | the point wherefrom they can either live h ‘PpY eve 
took his place at the foot when the class came next upon : = awledee will still le beyond us. It must me a jafterward or vanish from our ken with no 
the floor. No one need be permanently at the foot, yet ee ¥ 2 of thoughtto follow then, [lam anathem to the 
t the foot the dunce was sure to remain; for the ambi- and the romanticists. 
tious wearer of last night’s silver medal found no difficulty 


in climbing at least one round of the ladder before a reci- 
tation closed. 


r 
pitying 


¢ idealist 
while each day makes history and each to-morrow opens lealists 


7 * 
. 


We can only lift a little corner of the curtain here. 


‘*‘Woman suffrage is a topic fraught, f< , j 
3evond the veil, wisdom shall be found, and best of all, spthage ers 


; certain dangerand woe. The suffragists care 

an eternity in which to grasp it. These are our small | f : Sih eater a “= © nothing 

And that medal! a great. bright, silver dollar, rare : wate deen oft a a or my }felong advocacy of a woman's right to go freely 
yeginning , . in whatever direction she is called by honorable ambi- 


enough in those days before ‘specie payment’ was 
GEORGIA ALLEN PECK. tion, since it is coupled with the inalienable conviction 


‘Tesumed’; and though a dangling cart-wheel coin, sus- 























that men, so far from being the brutal tyrants and 
oppressors of woman, are, in the main, very much 
stauncher friends to women than women are to each 
other. And onthe other hand, ‘remonstrants’ have, in 
the inelegant—but, 0, how expressive!—phrase of the 
street, no use for me whatever, since I look upon them 
as quite the funniest phenomenons I know, when they 
rise to plead their neglect of the political privileges 
already open to them, as a reason why there should not 
be laid upon their fragile lives the added burden of more 
such privileges. 


| 


‘‘And so down a list that covers all the great ques- 
tions on which the conscientious American woman is | 
supposed to ‘take sides.’ Suppose can’t take | 
sides,’ because something on both sides takes one, 80 to 
speak? What fate can such an one look forward to, 
except that of the candid old Scotchwoman who said she 
was ‘nae fit for Heaven, an’ she’d ruin a’ hell!’” 


one 


¢ 
O thrice miserable she who falls under the condemna- 
tion written to the church of the Laodiceans! 


Dororuy LuNDT. 





TO A BLUEBIRD. 


WAHAITON-STONE. 





BY CARA E. 


Sweep from the Soath, O bird with azure wings, 
That comest, breathless singing on thy way, 
And bring to me the joy of other springs, 
The joy of springs that held divinest things; 
For I am sad to-day. 


The pink arbutus, growing sweet and fair, 
Will soon lie blooming, heart to heart with May, 
And willow boughs will silver splendor wear; 
Thy soul unbare, in some ungrieving air, 
For I am sad to-day. 


Dimming its blue, each violet that appears 
Will wear a film; and on each lilied spray 
Something within its flowers will shine like tears. 
Sing back the years when sunshine had no spears, 
For I am sad to-day. 


And yet, O bird, if thou should’st straightway soar, 
And sing to me thy most ecstatic lay, 
The violets would not gladden as of yore, 
My tears would pour, my heart would cry ‘No more!’ 
For I am sad to-day. 
Sonnets, Songs, Laments. 


LITERATURE, 





STEVENS'S FACSIMILES. 


B. F. STEVENS'S FACSIMILES OF MANUSCRIPTS IN EUROPEAN 
ARCHIVES RELATING TO AMERICA, 1773-1783. With Descrip- 
tions, Kditorial Notes, Collations, References and Translations. 
Vol. X. Nos. 920 to 1058. Issued only to Subscribers, at 4 
Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross, London. August, 1891. 


Those writers who have felt the inspiration of deal- 
ing with facts at first-hand must thank Mr. Stevens for 
his careful facsimile reproduction of those manuscripts 
relating to American history, which have been hidden in 
the Circumlocution Offices of Europe, and seen, if at all, 
only in glimpses by certain favored persons. The tenth 
volume contains one hundred and thirty-nine separate 
documents, whose dates range from December 16, 1775, 
to March 10, 1783—a sufficiently interesting period in the 
history of the nation. 

Roughly speaking, these manuscripts may be divided 
into three groups, of which the first contains those 
papers which came into the possession of the British 
government at the time of the capture of the Hon. Henry 
Laurens, and also the letters, writs, bail-bonds and other 
documents that refer to his captivity in the Tower of 
London, where he was confined as a state prisoner, 
charged with high treason, from October 6, 1780, to De- 
cember 31, 1781, when he appears to have been liberated 
on bail. It is interesting to find in Lord Corowallis’s 
demands for contingent expenses between Michaelmas 
1777 and Michaelmas 1781 (he being the Constable of the 
Tower at that time) the name of theill-fated Lord George 
Gordon—more familiar to us, perhaps, through the gen- 
ius of Charles Dickens than on the pages of history— 
who was a fellow-prisoner with Laurens. 

The second, and perhaps the largest, group is made 
up for the most part of the correspondence between Sir 
Henry Clinton, his officers and His Majesty’s Ministers; 
and a few letters between the Ministers themselves and 
some half-a-dozen, perhaps, from other persons. The| 
closing group deals with the breakdown after the surren- | 
der of Lord Cornwallis and the close of Lord North’s 
administration. 

In reading the letters of Baron J. D. Van der Cappel- 
len to Dr. Franklin and others, itis impossible not to 
feel that the discovery of America’s negotiations with 
Holland was a serious blow to the nation, at that critical 
period of its finances. No wonder that the joy on the 
British side finds expression in such words as those of 
Benjamin Thompson, afterwards Count Rumford, who 
writes to William Fraser thet he has ‘looked over Mr. 
Laurens’s papers,” and after mentioning several impor- 
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lay my hands upon any others of the same sort I shall 
not fail to send them to you for Lord Stormont’s informa- 
tion.” 

The genuine love of freedom and a very real devotion 
to America shows itself many times in Baron Van der 
Cappellen’s letters. Congratulating Dr. Franklin upon 
Gen. Burgoyne’s surrender, he writes: ‘‘The joy I felt 
on hearing of the capture of General Burgoin’s [sic] 
Army, (an Epoch which willever shine in the annals of 
America and of Liberty) could not be exceeded except 
by that I experienced by the conclusion of the Treaty 
between France and the Republic of the United States of 
America, who by those means is placed on a level with 
the other Independent Powers of the World”—though 
the good Baron’s Euglish is not quite so excellent as is 
his devotion. But how charming of him that, after de- 
claring his efforts in the cause of freedom in spite of 
surrounding discouragements, he should quote Pope! 
And as this is all the verse that is contained in the col- 
lection, it may not be amiss to quote it here : 

“Condemn’d In business or in Arts to Dradge 
Without a second or withouta Judge 

Truths would you teach, or save a sinking Land? 
All fear, none aid you, and few understand.”’ 

The Baron makes several suggestions for the welfare 
of America, and not unnaturally insists with great em- 
phasis upon the necessity of such action on the part of 
Congress as shall contribute to financial security. His 
reference to the misrepresentation of American affairs in 
the British Parliament gives additional force to Lord 
Chatham’s famous declaration, made during the previous 
year, that ‘‘It is not necessary to instruct the Throne in 
the language of truth.” He is impatient at the lack of 
action by the American forces after Burgoyne’s defeat, 
and after proposing that the accounts of great deeds of 
valor in other lands shall be circulated in America, con- 
cludes: ‘‘Why should not America have its sacred Pha- 
lanx as well as ‘I‘hebes certainly they ought.” 

More than once he assures his American friends that 
only the ties of family keep him from placing his sword 
at their service; but he seems to have done all that he 
could to bring the public sentiment of Holland to the 
support of America, until England’s discovery of this 
correspondence, her demand on the States General, the 
Priince’s formal disavowal but subsequent coolness 
brought about the rupture between England and Hol- 
land; all of which is a matter of history. 

rhe closing glimpse that we have of Mr. Laurens 
show him pleading for better treatment, for pen and ink, 
and a not particularly patriotic declaration cf being a 
well-disposed person towards His Majesty’s government. 
(Or was that merely a bit of sharp pleading by his friends 


on his behalf? ) 

Sir Henry Clinton’s letters carry us back, at their 
beginning, to 1779. In all of this correspondence there 
is at the start an evident contempt for their opponents 
on the part of the British—a contempt that cost England 
much blood and treasure. ‘‘Rebels,” ‘‘Scoundrels’”— 
these are some of the terms. ‘W. I. C.’ writes to Wm. 
Eden, one of His Majesty’s Ministers; ‘‘By accounts to 
be depended on, our Copper Coloured friends in the Back 
Country are in motion and will soon put some of the 
Jonathans to quick-step;” and there is nothing more 
interesting in the entire collection than to note the 
difficulties of Clinton’s position which gradually changed 
this tone of contempt to respect and in time to fear, but 
not to terror. Even at the risk of seeming unpatriotic, 
it is impossible not to feel a certain degree of sympathy 
for Sir Henry. 

He starts out with a definite purpose. It is the spirit 
of Napoleon—of all great leaders—‘‘If you set out to 
take Vienna, take Vienna.” But, alas, ‘My lords and 
gentlemen’ had about as definite an idea of America in 
the last quarter of the eighteenth century as they had of 
‘Darkest Africa’ in the third quarter of the nineteenth. 
Clinton is persistent in his call for reinforcements. Badly 
though they may be needed there, he cannot spare troops 
to send South. He is said to be 22,000 strong, but he 
writes (May 20, 1779) ‘‘Upon my honor,'I am not 19,000.” 
Indeed, from this time to July, 1779, his letters are one 
wail for reinforcements. ‘If this cursed war continues 
great alterations must be made in the method of conduct- 
ing it.” A letter of General George Washington's varies 
the monotony for the reader—a letter full of Washing- 
ton’s sagacity and good sense. He has been informed 
that Clinton's force is 8,000, but believes it to be more; 
and he cautions his spies against giving positive num- 
bers by guess; ‘‘this,” he says in a phrase that sounds 
quaintly on our ears, ‘‘this is deceptious.” 

It is not the mere lack of reinforcements, however, that 
is upsetting Clinton’s plans. Count D’Estaing is off the 
coast somewhere; he may be attacking Jamaica or 
threatening Halifax, or he may have come much closer to 
Clinton than are either of those places; poor, puzzled 
Clinton can do nothing but guess and wonder and fret 
and guess again—and his handwriting, none too good at 


end of his strength, his nerves, and his patience. The 
reader would gain in comfort if he could be supplied with 
fair.coples of the greater part of Clinton’s letters. 





tant discoveries, goes on: ‘‘If I should be so lucky as to 


mentioned; perhaps the most vexatious of all. Together, 
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competent men may pull themselves out of what seems a 
hopeless case, but woe for that general whose admiral is 
a comfortable mass of complacent incompetency! Clin- 
ton’s letter to Eden—a duplicate, fortunately, and there- 
fore legible—dated New York, Aug. 14 and 26, 1780, isa 
vigorous and informal statement of the trials that he is 
enduring. ‘‘Is your Lord Sandwich,” he says,‘* . . 
forever to send out Gamblers & Arbuthnots? 
Is so, I intreat that I may return.” Referring to Admiral 
Arbuthnot, he says: ‘‘He forgets from hour to hour, he 
thinks aloud—he will not answer any of my Letters, 
holds Conversations with my Aides de Camp, & after- 
wards denies it, as indeed he has done once or twice with 
I will not accuse his heart,” goes on this much- 
tried but honest soldier, ‘‘tho’ perhaps I am the only Man 
who knows him that does not; but his head is in my 
opinion gone.” Later on in the same letter he 


myself. 


implores 
‘For God's sake send us Money, 
Men, and Provisions, or expect nothing but Complaints. 
Send out another Admiral, or let me go home. Put the 
‘Transports under the Orders of the Commander ashore, 
as in Sir William Howe's shall never have 
Ships for Expedition I dread our 
Admirals and Robertson's People get hold of the 
last; and put head .. . Be- 
two old almost Mad”—no 


for reinforcements. 


time, or we 
good 
Age. 
things in his 
I am 


strange 
tween the Gentlemen 
wonder ! 

Under date of Aug. 26, Clinton writes: ‘*This moment 
returned from a journey of 300 Miles to meet the good 
Admiral at his and when I 
came within twenty miles, he went to Sea, giving me one 
reason & to the General Officers who went by Sea to 
him, another: in short we have not met.” 

Arbuthnot, as these letters show, thought (if, indeed, 
Clinton ,will let us suppose him capable of thinking) 
that Halifax was threatened, while Clinton thought 
otherwise, and dreaded an attack much nearer. 


own request 


There are several references to the more Southern 
operations of the British forces. If Georgia can be 


held, Clinton thinks it possible that something may be 
done in Carolina. At one time Clinton thinks it possible 
that he may receive some help from Ethan Allen; but 
later he refers to this as vague and unsatisfactory. We 
know now, what neither Washington nor Clinton knew 
then, that the men of Vermont were merely playing 
with the English general, in hopes of forcing Congress 
to deal more justly with Vermont. One of Clinton's 
Admirals—Gambier—writes to Wm. Eden ‘asking as an 
act of justice that he will defend his reputation. Eden 
answers courteously but coolly, and no moreis heard 
from Gambier. 

The last group shows quite clearly the progress of 
the breakdown that followed the surrender of Lord 
Cornwallis, Isaac Corry writesto Wm. Eden that ‘‘Lord 
George [Germaine] is not yet formally discharged of his 
office, but the thing is to happen.” Wm. Knox writes to 
Eden: ‘‘The Bubble is at last burst.” There are those 
who whisper ‘‘that the American war must be relinquish- 
A little relief for Lord North in the good news 
from Gibraltar, more or less indignation at Carleton and 
Digby for their letter (which apparently gives the Amer- 
ican Tories cold comfort) and finally in a letter relat- 
ing to some bill in Parliament: ‘‘From the moment 
the united states are independent the reason of the Bill 
ceases”—the first mention, apparently, in this collectio.: 
of the Republic as a nation—the ‘‘u” is small and so + 
the ‘‘s;” but we have grown to capitals siace then! 

The careful editorial notes, etc., upon these docu 
ments; the excellent index, with dates; the general ar 
rangement and workmanship, are all worthy of high 
praise. Mr. Stevens is doing a great and valuable work 
for American history. 


ed.” 


ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN. 


THE GENESIS OF GENESIS. 


THE GENESIS OF GENESIS. By Benjamin Wisner Bacon. Hart 


ford, Conn.: Student Publishing Co. 

This book is a very interesting illustration of the 
movement of the world. It is now fifty-four years 
since Dr. Palfrey, then professor of biblical literature 
at Cambridge, published the first volume of his Academ- 
ical Lectures on the Jewish Scriptures. That volume 
was given to the last four books of what was then 
called the Pentateuch. It was the first elaborate pres- 
entation to the English-reading world of the view, with 
regard to the first five books in the Bible, which it is 


| fair to say is now taken by nineteen out of twenty of 


| the scholars, in England and 
| fully considered the subject of their origin. 


in America, who have care- 
This view 


supposes that, ata comparatively late date, a number of 


different documents, the works of different authors, 
were compiled in this series, and that Moses isto be 


regarded as the author of only asmall part of them. It 


best, becomes the mere frantic scratches of a man at the | 


One additional annoyance for Clinton remains to be | 


has been the work of students of the Bible, who work 
upon its original documents and care for the question 
of its origin, to show what evidence there is, on one 
side or on the other, which can explain to us the author- 
ship of one or another part of this compilation. 

At the time Dr. Palfrey’s lectures were published, the 
view contained in them was received with a certain scorn 
in all circles outside the Unitarian churches. Even in 
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those churches there were many persons who thought 
that he was endangering the foundations of religion. 
A Boston newspaper coolly set his investigations down 
with those of Abner Kneeland, who took pride in his 


position as the head of the atheistic body in America. | 


And in most circles of respectability, for many years, 
to say that Moses did not write with his own hand the 
first five books of the Bible was tantamount to saying 
that Jesus Christ never existed, or that there was no 
God. 


It is In interesting contrast with this condition of | 


things that the Student Publishing Company of Hartford 


now presents the very careful volume whose name is| 
given above. This is introduced by a historical narra- | 


tive of what is known as modern criticism on the Pen- 
tateuch, from the penof Dr. George T. Moore, oneof 
the professors at Andover. We have been tempted to 


reprint this introduction, because it gives so clear an| 
account of the steps-which have been made, since 1541, | 


by different students, inthat general direction in which 
scholars came to the conclusion that the work of many 
different authors appears in the books which have thus 
been named. The present habit, originating not many 
years ago, is totreat the book of Joshua in connection 
with the five formerly ascribed to Moses, so that the 
six together are called the Hexateuch, where we used 
to speak of the Pentateuch. 


] 
It is not the place of this journal to go into careful | 


discussion of the questions of criticism or interpretation 
which are presented by Mr. Bacon He is an accom- 
plished scholar, the minister of a Congregational Church 
in Oswego, N. Y., who has given the best years of his 
life to studies in these lines.’ He now publishes ‘The 
First Book of Moses, called Genesis’ in a form which 
will be very convenient, not simply for ecclesiastics, but 
for all readers who take any interest in such subjects. 
That is to say, it shows, in the very type which is em- 
ployed, what itis supposed are the six original sources 
from which the narrative is derived. It is supposed that 
a prophetic writer from what we call ‘the two tribes’ 
wrote one of the books here collected, about tie year 800 
B.C. Itis supposed that in the northern part of the 
nation, some fifty years later, an ‘Ephraimite’ writer 
wrote another part. To cach of these parts, it is sup- 
posed, subsequent additions were made by persons who 
copied them in the course of centuries. It is then 
supposed that, as late as the year 450 B. C., not far from 
the time of Ezra, these narratives were brought together, 
with additions, from a ‘priestly’ hand, which had been 
derived from the intercourse of the Jews with the people 
of Babylon. In this last work it is thought that there 
was a legal-historical character. The critics think that 
they can point out with tolerable accuracy the authorship 
of one and another of the different sections thus brought 
together; and in six different forms of type Mr. Bacon 
indicates the decisions or the conjectures which have 
been arrived at, in the delicate handling which the text 
has received from the critics. 

In yet another part, he brings together each fragment 
by itself, so that we have the Jewish narrative, and the 
‘priestly law-book,’ as he calls it, each in a separate form 
and in a revised translation. 

All the work is introduced by a long and careful study 
of his own, on the science of historical criticism, which 
gives any intelligent reader an idea of the way in which 
the results have been arrived at. The average reader 
may be apt to think that the critics suppose they know a 
good deal more than they do know in this affair. The 
enthusiastic reader will follow with a certain eagerness 
work which shows so much ingenuity and courage. 
Whether the reader be the average reader or the enthusi- 
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brought her through these terrible months is marvellous 


in a girl of sixteen. She wrote in her diary: 
| Whenever I asked the municipals to take me to°-my mother or 
give me news of my aunt, they always ‘replied that they would 
talk about it; and remembering that my aunt had told me that if 
| ever I was left alone it would be my cuty to askfor awoman, 
| Ld so out of obedience, but with repugnance, feeling sure I 
| would either be refused or obtain some vile woman. In fact, 
| when I did make this request to the municipals, they told me it 
| Was unnecessary. They redoubled their severity, and took away the 
knives they had given me, saying, ‘‘Tell us, citizeness, have you 
many knives?” ‘No, gentlemen, only two.” “And have you 
| none in your dressing-case, nor any scissors?” “No, gentlemen.” 
| My aunt, who foresaw only too clearly the misfortune In store 
for me, had accustomed me to wait on myself and to need no as- 
sistance. She had so regulated my life that every hour was occu- 
pied; the care of my room, prayer, reading, work—all had their 
own time. She had habituated meto make my bed alone, to comb 
| my hair, and dress myself; moreover she had neglected nothing 
| which could contribate to my health. She made me sprinkle 
water about, so as to freshen the air of the room, and had also re- 
quired me to walk very fast for an hour, with a watch in my hand, 
in order to prevent stagnation of the humors. . . . I had no 
lights, butin the long days I suffered lees from this privation. 
rhey would no longer give me books; [had only pious ones and 
some travels which I had read a thousand times; I had also some 
knitting, which bored me dreadfully, 
By degrees this stringent imprisonment was light- 
ened. A companion was provided, a kind woman, who 
told her of the death of her mother, her brother and her 


jaunt. She was pe rmitted to see a few friends; she could 
walk in the garden, and loyal sympathizers sang for her 
| entertainment in the neighboring houses. At last, after 
more than three years of captivity, she was exchanged 
for Drouet, the Conventionist, and other prisoners held 
at Vienna, and was‘ sent tothe Austrian court. The 
emperor had proposed to, use his cousin ‘to further his 
own political plans; but her determination asserted 
|itself. She wished to be with her uncle and‘ his little 
| court of émigrés; she did not wish to be at Vienna. She 
would not marry the archduke whom the emperor had 
chosen for her; she would marry the Duke of Angou- 
léme, her father’s choice and her uncle’s. And alone as 
she was, and girl as she was, her resolve could not be 
shaken, and at last she was allowed to go to her uncle 
aud her lover. 

A certain interest attaches to her marriage, and to the 
account of the little court at Mittau, where the émigrés 
had gathered around their sovereign. But from this 
point on, the interest, forthe ordinary reader, is but 
slight. The poor little court had to move once and 


again, as this prince or that was more or less under the 
says M. Saint- 
Amand, ‘‘princes have their courtiers ard flatterers, and 
the petty annoyances of court life beset them in an inn 
as wellasin a palace. The favors they may possibly 
dispense some day are quarreled over with premature 
Promises are extorted from them. Their 
accession is discounted.” 

And, to tell the truth, one finds the Duchess herself 
a somewhat colorless heroine. If the terrible experi- 
ences of her youth had crushed the girlhood out of her, 
what wonder? An Austrian diplomatist wrote quaintly 
of her: ‘‘Madame is very decided in character, very 
thoughtful, and very much attached to the determina- 
tions she has thought best to take. She has settled ideas 
concerning several persons.” And in spite of M. Saint- 
Amand’s loyal praises of her, one has a lurking suspicion 
that she grew to be one of those intolerable persons who 
are always right. 

The volume closes with the triumphant entry of 
| Louis XVIII. into Parisin 1814, under the wing of the 
| Allies. His niece was at his side. To the minds of the 
| French people, she had become a legendary figure; she 
was called ‘the French Antigone;’ and as ‘the orphan of 


. 


sway of Napoleon. ‘‘And evenin exile,’ 


avidity. 





astic reader, he will follow with real pleasure a statement | the Temple’ she was received with unbounded devotion. 


so intelligent as this of Mr. Bacon as to the subject in 


hand, as to the materiais for work, and as to the results 


which have been reacbed. 
We speak with such length of the book because we 


want the general reader to understand that here is a 


book of interest, not simply to what are called scientific 


make any adequate study of the Bible. 


| How short-lived was that devotion and that triumph, 
another volume is to tell. 








A NOVEL ABOUT BOSTON. 


ROWENY IN Boston. A Novel. By Maria Louise Pool. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 


‘Roweny in Boston.’ The different social grades are 


theologians, but to all intelligent persons who wish "| There is a good deal of promise in Maria Louise Pool’s 


THE ORPHAN OF THE TEMPLE. 


touched upon with much brightness, and there are evi- 
| dences of keen observation. ‘Twoor three events happen 


THE YOUTH OF THE DUCHESS OF ANGOULEME. By Imbert de| jn an extremely opportune fashion, but there is nothing 


Saint-Amand. Translated by Elizabeth Gilbert Martin. New 
York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 


This series of biographies has advanced to the period 


of the Restoration; and we have now the history of the | 


early lifeof Marie Thérése, Duchess of Angouléme,or, in 


| improbable in their so doing. Apart from this, the book 
is realistic rather than romantic; indeed, for an author 
| to introduce such a name as Caroline Appleton Sears into 
|a ‘Borston’ novelis to show rather more realism than 


= - aat ‘Rowe a Ys > 
the phrase which M. Saint-Amand oftenest uses, ‘the | good taste. Roweny’s’ experience as an art student is 


orphan of the Temple.’ 


given with considerable cleverness, and her creator re- 


The first half of the book tells the story of her life in| sembles her in having the ‘touch’, though she seems 
the Temple, and is, from its very nature, dramatic and | somewhat lacking as yet in technique. Her style has 
pathetic. Wesee her separated from her mother and|rathertoo much of the short sentence artifice, which 


brother, not knowing whether they were alive or dead; 


makes it hitch a little at times, while some of her minor 


then separated from her aunt, the salotly Madame Eliza- | points are over-developed fora background without being 


beth, and as ignorant of her fate. She only received 


sufficiently worked out for the foreground. It seems as 


scraps of news from her uncle—afterward Louis XXIII.— if the author’s dread of over-elaboration—which is 
atlong intervals, at great risk to herself and to the messen- |always a wholesome fear—constrained her rather more 


ger who brought them. Officers of the Convention con- 


than was necessary; and that, in a modest but needless 


stantly made visits of inspection and took away from | doubt of her own powers, she chose a variety of incident 


her what they thought, or pretended to think, dangerous. 


rather thau a fall delineation of one or two leading 


The steadiness and determination of character which| motives. There is strength in abstinence, but the author 








of ‘Roweny in Boston’ should treat herself a little more 
generously. And we wish she would weed out ‘onto’ 
from her vocabulary. 
For those who desire that a novel shall ‘end well’, we 
will only say that the ending of ‘Roweny. in Boston’ is 
romantic or realistic or both, according as yon 
regard it. 

THE STORY OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale has told the ‘Story of 
Massachusetts’ (Boston: D. Lothrop Co.) with all the 
easy erudition, and allthe hearty, contagious enthusiasm 
which he would naturally be expected to bring to so 
congenial a task. His just sense of values has been 
shown in his ignoring of petty detail, the better to im- 
press the facts of stirring and significant epochs in the 
story of our state. He has told that story in twenty-two 
chapters, each one of which deals with some period as 
significant as that of ‘The Pilgrim’s First Winter,’ ‘The 
First Indian Wars,’ ‘The Salem Witchcraft,’ ‘The Boston 
Massacre,’ ‘The War of 1812,’ and like epoch-making 
events and years. We follow with especial pleasure 
Dr. Hale’s tolerant and philosophic handling of the 
‘Salem Witchcraft,’ and it is a shedding of new light on 
old places, valuable alike to historianand to psychologist, 
to apply the knowledge gained by modern hypnotic 
experiment to the clearing-up of that old, sorrowful, 
cruel puzzle. The whole story is told graphically and 
most interestingly, and rings with a patriotism that it is 
inspiring and wholesome to meet. It has store of novel 
and bright illustrative anecdote. A summary of leading 
events, a list of state governors and like useful data are 
appended. The illustrations are useful and suggestive. 
No loyal child of Massachusetts can read this story of his 
Mother State, without an enduring gratitude to Dr. 
Hale for so fine a telling of it. 


MRS. WHITNEY’S GOLDEN GOSSIP. 


In ‘A Golden Gossip’ (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.) Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney has, with very great advan- 
tage to the interest of the tale, forsaken in great meas- 
ure the involved, mystic, didactic style that has marked 
her later work. The present story moves with some- 
thing of the pleasant freshness and sincerity that made 
her ‘Faith Gartney’ and ‘The Gayworthys’ so many 
friends. It tells of a woman who elected herself the 
‘gossip’ in the noble and beautiful first sense of the 
word, (God-sib; kin in God), of a little country town. 
Having wealth and leisure, tact and worldly experience, 
she finds herself able to antidote, with her gossiping, 
much of the scandal-monging which is so favorite a 
recreation of country villages. She sets many mistakes 
right; influences for good many tangled lives; and in 
making happiness, finds it. The tale is pleasantly told, 
with many of the shrewdly humorous touches of which 
its author is mistress, and several quaint studies of angu- 
lar New England personality. Its chief defect is an 
occasional bit of that hyper-sentimentality which, toa 
mind blessed with a sense of humor, defeats its own 
purpose; as, for instance, the. gentleman whose naif joy 
in his third marriage suggests Calverley’s famous lines: 


“Never, never, although three times married, 
Have I cared a jot for aught but you!” 





SOME RECENT FICTION. 


Three recent issues in the Harper’s Franklin Square 
Library lie on our table. Inthe first, Mr. Grant Allen 
tells how ‘Dumaresq’s Daughter’ involves herself and her 
lover in much woe anda campaign in Africa by that 
literal keeping of a promise which is so usual in novels, 
80 rare anywhere else. The latter half of the story is 
‘set’ in Africa, and is varied by some conventionalized 
Americans. 

The second is ‘Mrs. Dines’ Jewels,’ a story of ocean 
life and of treasure lost and found, by Clark Rusgell. 
The third is called ‘The Baroness; a Datch story,’ and is 
by Frances Mary Peard. Dutch stories are not many, 
and one takes this up with interest— interest which is 
not disappointed. Jt is a well-written and really attract- 
ive story of the loyalty of one woman to another. 

A still less trodden field is that which Miss Susie C. 
Clark has entered in what is apparently her first novel, 
‘Lorita, An Alaskan Maiden.’ The book is dedicated ‘to 
the Alaskan tourists of 1891,’ of whom the author was 
one. 

Cassell’s Sunshine Series contains ‘Pretty Michal,’ 
translated from the Hungarian of Maurus Jokai—strongly 
written, but scarcely more than suggesting the author’s 
best days and best work. And inthe same series comes 
‘Indian Idylls, by an Idle Exile.” A preface, by some 
friendly hand, says that these stories’ were written long 
before Mz. Kipling began to write, that they are from a 
woman’s hand, and that they are remarkably strong and 
clever. This last statement is hardly justified on reading 
the stories, and one suspects that Mr. Kipling’s success 
had more than a little to do with their publication. 

The Worthington Co. have reprinted Le Sage’s ‘Bach- 
elor of Salamanca,’ under the title, ‘The Merry Bachelor.’ 
It will have a certain interest for the curious from its 





influence on early English fiction. 
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DENVER, - - 


FRANKLIN MOREY, 
Real Estate and Investments 


927 SEVENTEENTH ST., DENVER, COL. 


FOR SALE 


14000 Acres 21-2 Miles of Cheyenne City, 


WYOMING, ALL FENCED, $120,000. 
REFERENCES: 
DENVER NATIONAL BANK. 
DENVER LOAN AND TRUST CO. 


Correspondence solicited. 





SONG, 
BY FLORENCE EARLE COATES. 

Her cheek is like a tinted rose 

That June hath fondly cherished, 
Her heart is like a star that glows 

When day hath darkling perished, 
Her voice is as a song-bird’s sweet, 

The drowsy wolds awaking— 
But, ah, her love is past compare, 

And keeps my heart from breaking! 


Lost sunbeams light her tresses free, 
Along their shadows gleaming, 
Her smiles entangle memory 
And set the soul a-dreaming, 
Her thoughts, like seraphs, upward soar, 
Earth’s narrow bounds forsaking 
But, ah, her love abides with me 
And keeps my heart from breaking! 
Lippincott's 


THE DRAMATIC WEEK. 

The dramatic week has boasted but one novelty: the 
presentation, at the Tremont Theatre, of Mr. Edward 
Kidder’s new play, ‘Peaceful Valley,’ by Mr. Sol Smith 
Russell and his company. The play is a bucolic drama 
of an exceedingly conventional sort; distinctly inferior, 


alike in originality and in charm, to the ‘Poor Relation’ | 


which time and Mr. 
acting bave so endeared tous. Its story is of a country 
lad, all but angular, uncouth and queer- 
mannered, whe, while temporarily acting as walter at a 
country hotel, wins, through what miracle is not made 
clear, the affections of a rich and charming New York 
girl; through her influence he comes to the metropolis 
and there finds a long-lost sister, supposedly betrayed by 
the villain of the play, who, needless to say, 
marry the heroine for her money. The proprieties are 
appeased by the marriage, which the villain supposed a 
bogus one, turping out to be real; the old-time con- 


impossibly 


wishes to 


ventionalities are satisfied by the country lad turning heir | 


to a respectable fortune and helping his betrothed’s 
father out of financial dificulties. No sop whatever is 
offered to the Cerberus of sane modern dramatic fashions, 
which demand reality and probability in character and 
event. Yet the play has pleased and is pleasing large 
audiences; partly—so far as one may hazard a guess— 
because its lines are often quaintly humorous and human- 
ly pathetic; more, because it offers a form in which Mr. 
Russell's unique talent may, not all unworthily, display 
itself. His Hosea Howe isa very real personage, very 
appealing, very droll, very likeable; and if the playwright 
had but shaped his incident to a natural and probable 
outcome, given such acharacter as Hosea’sin such sur- 
rounding;, the creation would be a most memorable one. 
But the love which, patiently accepting denial, as would 
be its inevitable lot in life, would be dignifled and beauti- 
ful, granted fulfilment of its wish becomes something 
repellingly incongruous, vaguely absurd, wholly false to 
fact and reason. Yet, thanks to actor and not to 
wright, ‘Peaceful Valley’ has many entertaining moments. 
It is nobly well set, and ‘Freedom's northern wind’ seems 
in very truth to blow out upon us from the splendid 
heights on which the curtain first rises. The supporting 
company work; Mr. Byron's boyishly 
honest Farquahar and Miss Radcliffe’s naive and winning 
Virgie deserving especial mention. 


does excellent 


At the Globe Theatre, the horses and engine which 
usually rash the ‘Still Alarm’ on to wild success have been 
supplemented, asattraction, by the child-wonder of the 
modern stage, ‘Little Tuesday,’ whose delicious dancing 


and quaint impersonations have made the engine-house | 
The baby’s evident 


scene more popular than ever. 
delight in her work is one of its most delightful fea- 
tures. The play was else spiritedly acted, and seems to 
lose nothing of its hold on public interest. 


Russell’s exquisitely sympathetic | 


play- 
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Bowdoin Square Theatre, the standard melodrama, 
‘Forgiven,’ has delighted those who like their dramatic 
pictures painted in primitive co!ors with a fresco-brush. 
The most artistic bit of acting it boasted was Mr. Del- 
more’s vividly picturesque Denver Dan. At the Boston 
| Theatre, ‘Evangeline’ dances herself away to-night, to 
| make room for—with all possible respect for her, as 
| George Sampson says—another circus. At the Boston 
Museum, ‘The Princess of Erie’ continues its ran; and 
| Mr. Wilson’s admirable Silas Elm and Miss O’Leary’s 
fetching Nell make the hours fly merrily. At the Colum- 
| bia Theatre, ‘The Lost Paradise’ closes to-night an en- 
| gagement memorable in many ways, but chiefly as show- 
ling that the craze for farce-comedy has not made im- 
| possible a vast popular success for a play [dealing earn- 
estly with great 
Warner, Miss 


Kellard’s earnest 
Polly, will 
remain among the most kindly-remembered impersona- 
At the Park Theatre, ‘The 
| County Fair’ takes farewell to-night; an event which 
At the 


questions Mr. 
Hampton's merry and sweet 


| tions of the dramatic year. 


| takes on the character of a municipal calamity. 
I 5 


Hollis St. Theatre, Mr. Sothern closes to-night an en- | 


| gagement as successful as and more significant than any 


ever played among us, and one fruitful in promise of 
: 


memorably great work tocome. At the Grand Opera | 


| House, ‘Shenandoah’s’ successful two weeks’ run ends to- 
inight. Atthe Howard Atheneum, C. T. Ellis, in the 
pretty musical drama, ‘Casper the Yodler,’ has pleased 


| large audiences. 


MUSIC, 


Mr. Paderewski takes with him from Boston the assu- 
| rances, demonstrated pneyond cavil, thatin the long list 
of great pianists whohave visited this town, he stands 
easily first as a sentimental favorite. It is not too high 
| praise to add to this the declaration that, in the opinion of 
| the judicious, he also holds place with the first of all the 
great artists that Boston has heard. It is the combination 
of these two elements—the sentimental, due to the 
personality of the player himself, and the artistic, due to 
his marvellous skill 


-which rendered his farewell recital 
nothing less than a wild ovation. 


Music Hall never be- 
| fore held such 
| playing of the pianoforte. It was a marvel; and so is 
Paderewski 


| Institute of Technology, 





an audience assembled toflisten to the | 


Of the opera season which comes to an end tonight, it | 


| may be said that in some respects it has been the most 
notable which the city has known. The strength of the 


general company was at least equal if not superior to any- 


thing ever brought here under the name of grand opera, 


such as ‘Lohengrin’ and 
‘Faust,’ commanded admiration in spite of the difficulties 


; and some of the productions, 


under which they were made. It is a testimony to the 
| general excellence of the performances, as well as to the 
intelligence of the public, that the greater audiences 
assembled on the nights when Patti did not sing. 


DOINGS OF THE SOCIETIES. 

THE MONT-ALBAN CLUB. 
of this organization was held at Hotel 
Thorndike on Wednesday evening, the principal business 
being the adoption of a name, which after a spirited dis- 
cussion was unanimously accepted as above. The Soci- 
ety is the result of the Appalachian Mountain Club out- 
ings, the regular attendants at which, desiring to become 
even better acquainted, have organized this new club. 

About one hundred members met at the dinner on 
| Wednesday evening, Hon. Mellen Chamberlain presiding. 
Mr. W. R. Davis recounted the adventures of the late 
excursiouists to Waterville, a paper which abounded in 
happy hits and reminiscences. Mr. E. F. Markham 
transferred the discussion to the classics of the English 
| language, and Mrs. A. J. Pratt rendered most acceptably 
| musical selection or two. The dinners of the Mont- 
Alban Club are of monthly occurrence. 


A meeting 


| enceamnlaiiaintanes 
| At the meeting of the 
| Tuesday evening, the 


Boston Scientific Society, 
following list of officers was 
elected to serve during the ensuing year: President, Dr. 
| F. H. Perrin; vice-President, F. A. Bates; Secretary, W. 

D. Grier; Treasurer, E. E. Norton; Corresponding Sec- 
retary, John Ritchie, Jr. Two papers were presented, 
the first being a discussion of the drumlins of New York 
state by Mr. Geo. H. Barton. The term drumlins is 
applied to those rounded hills of which Corey Hill is a 
type, which are relics of the glacial times. 


| 


In Massachu- 
setts, these hills are oval in horizontal outline, but in 
New York they are much longer than wide, being some- 
times miles in length and exceedingly narrow. Some of 
them are so sharp in their slopes that a man can sit 
astride of the summit as one would straddle the ridgepole 
| of a house. 

Mr. Barton showed excellent photographs of various 
| notable features in the geology of the country around 
| Boston. Following this paper came one by Mr. John 


management of the Naval Observatory. 


of a telescope, it 





The next meeting of the society will be the annual 
meeting on Tuesday evening, April 12. Several short 
papers will be given by different members. 





The series of meetings for discussion, provided by the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, closes for this sea- 
son with the meeting at 11 o'clock this forenoon, in 
Horticultural Hall, where the Spring Flower-Show closed 
yesterday. Mr. J. W. Smith, of the U. S. Weather 
Bureau in this city, will speak on the relation of that 
Bureau to Agriculture. 

These meetings have had a great educational value, 
and the series now closing has been notable in the work 
of this Societv. The range of subjects treated has been 
very wide and of practical treated by dis- 
tinguished lecturers from different parts of the country. 
Last Saturday, Miss Fannie A. Deane of Edgartown read 
a paper on ‘The Ethics of the Flowers’ which, while of a 
less practical and technical character than other of the 
lectures, was of a very pleasing and thoughtful nature. 

At the last meeting of the Society, President William 
H. Spooner presiding, John A. Pray of Boston was pro- 
posed by O. B. Hadwin as a member of the society, and 
Cornelius E. Masten of Roxbury by Leverett M. Chase. 


interest, 





At the regular meeting of the Society of Arts, at the 
Thursday evening, Professor 
R. H. prismatic stadia 


telescope, 


Richards exhibited his new 


used in surveying. The peculiarity of this 
instrument is that, by means of a prism placed in front 
enables the observer to measure the 
distance of objects by the difference in the angle of the 
direct ray and the refracted ray of light which passes 
through the prism. Mr. Harvey S. Chase of New York 
spoke of the magnetic concentration of iron ores, and 
showed the dry process in operation by a machire 
The machine consisted of a large 
magnet near which fell the crushed ore, the small parti- 
cles of iron being attracted toward the magnet, while 
the ‘tail’ fellinto a trough outside. 


which he had present. 


The lecture which Mr. Herbert Welsh has expected to 
deliver in the Old South Meeting 
March 28, at the invitation of the Good Citizenship 
Society, has been unavoidably deferred. 


House on Monday, 


No lecture will 
The day on which Mr. Welsh 
will lecture will be announced hereafter. 


be given on that evening. 


THE SPRING FLOWER-SHOW. 


The Massachusetts Horticultural Society has afforded 
a great treat to the public this week in its Spring Show 
of seasonable flowers. However great one’s anticipation 
of the splendors awaiting him, the realization must have 
exceeded it. The lower hall has been more generously 
filled upon former occasions, but the quality of the 
exhibit atoned for any scarcity in quantit7. The superb 
rockery prepared by the Bussey Institution was a flower 
show in itself. Among the charming flowers displayed 
in this great mound were daffodils, crocuses, 
deletra, daphnes, phlox, spirwa, lockspur, columbine, 
heath, Indian turnip, squills, bluets, 
bird’s foot violets, polyanthus, anemones, rue, lady’s 
slippers, lilies of the valley, 


parcissi, 
Solomon’s seal, 


dwarf rhododendrons, 


| primroses, candy-tuft, end even the mountain laurel in 


fullbloom. Two blossoming apple trees were also there, 
and the exhibit was one of phenomenal charms. 

After the opening day the azaleas, which had been 
kept at home by bad weather, were out in force and 
giorified the spaces of the lower hall. 

The fruitand vegetable display was unusually good, 
considering the lateness of the season. Two mammoth 
cucumbers, exhibited by Mr. J. L. Gardner, were the 
monarchs of the side tables. 

Up stairs, the visitor came into fairyland. Sweet- 
ness, doubly distilled, filled the air and permeated the 
being. Radiance and beauty, in almost every imaginable 
floral form and hue, were everywhere, and amid the 
wealth of bloom choice of any especial exhibit for praise 
becomes invidious. The roses and orchids were the aris- 
tocrats of the ball, and this display was especially fine 
and varied. Much interest attached to the exhibition 
of the Waban rose for the special prize offered for these 
flowers. 

Magnificent Easter lilies were there, and glorious 
azaleas, and hyacinths regal and overwhelmingly sweet; 
carnations in lavish abundance, iris, jonquils, gorgeous 
tulips, the exquisite Acacia Drummondi, filmy, spiritual- 
ized pussy willows of purest yellow, cyclamens, pansies, 
cinerarias, and a beautiful spreading shrub, labelled 
acacia pubescens, that had a golden glory as of all sea- 
sons focused into one. Even the Mayflower was there, 
and brought its fragrance along, and a wealth of other 
blossoms that demand eulogies to themselves. 

Where all was beautiful, the work of, the judges was 


Ritchie, Jr., the subject being the proposed change of | an exacting one; but the numerous prizes were awarded 
This paper will | to general satisfaction. 


The next great exhibition will 


be given somewhat at length in a subsequent number of | be the Rhododendron Show, coming the first Saturday 


At the | Tue COMMONWEALTH. 


in June, 
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THROUGH THE RUSHES. | 


| 
BY FLORENCE EARLE COATES. | 

rhrough the rushes by the river 

Runs a drowsy tremor sweet, 
And the waters stir and shiver 

In the darkness at their feet, 
From the sombre east up-stealing, 
Gra‘tual, with slow revealing, 
Comes the dawn, and with a sigh 

Night goes by. 



















































































Here and there, to mildest wooing, 
Folded buds are open blown; 

And the drops their leaves bedewing, 
Like to seed-pearls thickly sown, 

Sinking, with the blessing olden, 

Deep into each calyx golden, 

A supreme behest obey, 


Then mek away. 


And while robes of splendor trailing 
Fitly deck the glowing morn, 


Greets hi r loveliness new-born, 
Midst divine melodic voicings, 
Midet delicious mute rejoicings, 
Strong as when the worlds began, 
Awakens Pan! 
Atlantic. 


MAGAZINE AND BOOK NOTES. 


Robert A. Woods, head of the Andover 
ise in Boston, opens the great series on 
» ‘Conditions of the Poor,’ in the April 
Scribner, with an article on ‘The Socia) 
Awakening in London,’ in which he re- 
ws the important social experiments In 
hat city, which in recent years have ac- 
plished s0 much good. Mr. Woods 
ide a long residence in London to study 
yese questions, and writes from the fullest 
wledge 


Mr. Walter Blackburn Harte bas reached 
re nearly the style and the method of 
de Maupassant than any other writer of 
short stories in English in the sketch—he 
alls it a ‘silhouette’— in the last number 
that bright seml-monthly, Brains, en- 
titled ‘An Appointment Elsewhere.’ In 
inother department in the same magazine, 
called ‘The Den,’ Mr. Harte writes pleas- 
tly of criticism and of topics of litera- 
and society. 


\ notable literary article appears in the 
4 Forum by Mr. Philip G. Hamerton, 
\ scusses the important subject of the 
Learning of Languages. Mr. Hamerton is 
ne of the few men who are absolutely at 
t home in French as in English, and 
xperience and observation make his 
cle full of suggestiveness. The his- 
an, Prof. Edward A. Freeman, writes 
autobiographical essay showing the 
growth of bis opinions and method of 
rk. Mr. R. L. Garner, the student of 
speech of monkeys, contributes the 
st interesting paper that he has yet pub- 
ed on the results of lvis investigations. 
er articles in this number will be on the 
German Emperor's policy cf removing re- 
rictions upon trade, by Mr. Poultney 
Bigelow, his personal friend; on German 
onization and Emigration by Dr. Gef 
ken; an explanation of the method of 
irial by the great funeral monopoly in 
Paris by Mr. Edmund R. Spearman, who 
is made a special study of it for The 
Forum. 


SI = CINE TSIEN? 


The frontispiece of the Magazine of Art 
for April (New York: Cassell Pub. Co.) is 


} 


etching by Chauvel from Troyon’s ‘The | 
Watering-Place,’ which is among the hap- | 
est and most admired of this famous | 


painter’s compositions. The artist has 
en fortunate in his etcher, for M. Chan- 
has gained the highest awards it has 


n within the power of the salon to be- | 


i issue. 


The Popular Science Monthly (New 
York: D. Appleton & Co.) maintains its 
usual standard of excellence in the April 
Prof. David Starr Jordan makes 


| ‘ t.% 
the inspiring influence of a great teacher of 


science strongly felt in his pen-portrait of 
Agassiz at Penikese, with which the num- 
beris opened. Dr. Andrew D. White, in 
| his article on Astronomy, gives an authen- 
tic account of the treatment which Galileo 
and his writings received from the Catho- 
lic and Protestant churches. An account 
of researches upon the Involuntary Move- 
ments which guide the ‘mind-reader,’ is 
contributed by Prof. Joseph Jastrow. A 
subject of concern to nearly everybody— 
| Bacteria in our Dairy Products—is treated 
|by Prof. H. W. Conn. Hon. Carroll D. 
Wright gives some important facts and 
figures in relation to Rapid Transit, bear- 
ing on the growth of mileage, relative 
economy of motive powers, etc. Orches- 
tral Musical Instruments, as made in 
America, are described in a fully illustrated 
article by Daniel Spillane. There is a 
biographical sketch of John and William 
Bartram, with a recent picture of the stone 
house built by John Bartram in 1731. The 
frontispiece of the number is a portrait 
of Rafinesque, of whom a sketch was 
given some time ago. 


rhe April number of the North Ameéri- 
can Review contains articles on Patriotism 
and Politics by Cardinal Gibbons; on the 
Olimpian Religion by Mr. Gladstone; on | 
the Negro Question by Thomas Nelson 
Page; on Michigan's Presidental Electors 
by the Governor of Michigan; on The Free 
Zon®in Mexico by the Mexican Minister; 
on the Modern Cart of Thespis by the 
comedian, W. H. Crane; on Money and 
Usury by Henry Clews; on Typhus Fever 
by Dr. Cyrus Edson; on Reciprocity and 
the Farmer by Hon. Hilary Herbert, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Naval Affairs; 
on French Girls by Mme. Adam; and on 
Immigration by the Hon. John B. Weber, 
United States Inspector of Immigration, 
and Charles Stewart Smith, President of 
the New York Chamber of Commerce. 


Inthe April Atlantic Mr. W.JH. Bishop, 
author of ‘The Golden Justice’ and other 
notable stories, begins a series of papers 
recording the experiences of an American 
couple who set out to keep house economi- 
cally in various parts of Europe. 


The illustrated articles in Harper’s Maga- 
zine for April include Edwin A. Abby’s 
magnificent illustrations of Shakespeare’s 


Sea,’ illustrated by Graham and Reming 
ton: ‘From the Black Forest to the Black 
Sea’ (Third Part), written by F. D. Millet, 
and illustrated by himself and Alfred Par- 
sons; ‘An Indian Fair inthe Mexican Hot 
Country,’ by Sylvester Baxter, with illus- 
trations by Alice Barber Stevens; and ‘The 
Last Days of Percy Bysshe Shelley,’ with 
illustrations from photographs. There 
will also be a poem by Walt Whitman with 
portraits and a full-page illustration; an 
illustrated poem by Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 
and illustrated stories by Richard Harding 
Davis and William McLennan. 








The complete novel in Lippincott’s Mag- 
lazine (Phila: J. B. Lippincott Co.) for 
April, ‘But Men Must Work,’ is by the 
well-known and popular author, Rosa 
Nouchette Carey. In it the narrator, as 
visiting governess and presiding genins, 
digs her way into the family secret, and at 
last banishes the family skeleton. In the 
Athletic Series, Julian Hawthorne sounds 
lthe praises of walking, which he consid- 
lers the only proper mode of locomotion, 
and C. Davis English expounds the mys- 
teries of Four-in-Hand Driving. In the 


w. The opening article of the number | Journalist Series, Melville Philips tells us 


he Old Masters at the Royal Academy’ 


that the Literary Editor is much less fre- 


s richly illustrated with reproductions ;quent than we commonly suppose, and 
rom Rembrandt, Sir Joshua, and Con-|gives some odd samples of his experi- 
stable. A very interesting article is the |ences. The Countess Norraikow gives & 
first part in a series of two on ‘The Art| brief history of the leading Nihilists, and 
[reasures of the Comédie Francaise,’ by | traces the famine in Russia to heavy taxes 


Theodore Child, profusely 


iliustrated. | and 


misgovernment. There are short 


Lewis F. Day, who is an authority on such | stories by Julien Gordon and George 
bjects, writes, in a series on Artistic | Edgar Montgomery. The poetry of the 


1 


nes, about ‘The Choice of Wall Paper, 


>| number is by Robert Loveman, Sibylla 


strating his article with a number of | Vernon, Florence Earle Coates, Isabel 
\steful patterns. There is a short paper Gordon, and Charles Washington Cow 


i foreign art notes. 


ae Che Nineteenth Century for March (New 


© York: Leonard Scott Pub. Co.) contains 


Star 


relation to continental and English art 
short article by J. E. H. Gordon, en 
titled *The Latest Electrical Discovery, 

scribes*some remarkable experiments it 
tricity made by Mr. Tesla in London 
D. Traill, whose classification and divi 


r 





os 












xteen noteworthy articles. Among them, 
of. J. Norman Lockyer writes on ‘New 
irs,’ a subject of which he is pre-emi- 
tly master, and treats of the origin of 
w stars in a popular and interesting 
nner. Baron Ferdinand Rothschild dis- 
sses French Eighteenth Century Art and 


€W months since attracted wide-spread 


Art hibald Forbes has a characteristic and 
ant account of ‘Napoleon the Third 
at Sedan.’ 


architecture, and alarge batch of home | ™4n. 


Cassell’s Family Magazine for April 
(New York: Cassell Pub. Co.) would be 
welcome to its readers if it were only for 
the continuation of L. T. Meade’s delight- 
ful serial, ‘Out of the Fashion.’ The serial 
‘You'll Love Me Yet’ is finished and justi- 
fles its title in the clo-ing chapter. The 
serial ‘Had He Kown’ is also finished in 
this number. The month’s fashions are 
instructive, the letters from London and 


, useful information. 


1 With the April number, the Cosmopolitan 

. completes its twelfth volume in a manner 

- worthy the wide and growing populariiy of 

n of the ‘Minor Poets’ in this Review a this magazine. The pictorial embellish- 

ment of the April number is rather above GENERAL BUSINESS AGENCY, 

n artiel aly edger etey fl ether see — rowed gente ro P te 1 defend suite in asy’ Court in the 
article ‘ $ natn ee . he a ‘ . ’ | ' ’ written by osecute and defen 


BOSTON COMMONW EALTH. 


|power would be required to draw loads. 


| Death,’ and by two portraits of Whitman— 


iry James, will be printed in the Atlantic 


Fempest; Julian Ralph’s ‘Brother to the! 


Paris being unusually full, and there isa 
‘Gatherer’ that is a perfect storehouse of 


all the principal relics of the great naviga- dence solicited. Special terms ‘o subscribers. 
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ter which remain in Genoa. ‘A romance 
of old shoes’ by Miss Elsie Anderson de 
Wolfe exhibits the best of the remarkable 
historical collection at Cluny. ‘Torpedoes 
in Coast Defence’ is the title of a timely 
paper ‘by Lieut. A. M. D’Armit of the 
U. S. Army. Other papers are ‘The 
Theatre of To-day’ by Cora Maynard: 
‘Two English Men'of Letters’ by Brander 
Matthews; ‘All Sorts and Conditions of 
Men’ by Edward Everett Hale; ‘A Living 
Opal’ by Ernest Ingersoll, and ‘Count Leon 
Tolstoi,’ a description of the family life of 
the great Russian novelist and reformer by 
a friend of his family. 


The expense of the maintenance of 
horses and mules in America during the 
periods of enforced idleness on account 
of impassable roads is estimated at eighty 
millions of dollars a year, and with hard, 
smooth country roads not half the present 


These facts, and mavy more about ‘Our 
Common Roads,’ are brought out in a 
richly illustrated article in the April num- 
ber of The Century. 


Walt Whitman will contribute to the 
April number of Harper’s Magazine a poem, 
entitled ‘Death’s Valley.’ It will be accom- 
panied by an engraving of George Inness’s 
painting, ‘The Valley of the Shadow of 


one from the painting by J. W. Alexander, 
and the other from a recent sketch. 


‘The Private Life,’ a short story by Hen- 


Monthly for April. 


Worthington Co., New York, announce 
for immediate publication as No. 12 in 
their Rose Library, ‘Some Children of 
Adam,’ by R. M. Manley. 


Four articles in the April Atlantic are 
likely to attract attention: ‘A Drive through 
the Black Hills,” by Antoinette Ogden; 
‘Admiral Farragut,’ by Edward Kirk Law- 
son; ‘American Sea Songs,’ by Alfred M. 
Williams; and ‘The Limit in Battle Ships,’ 
by John M. Ellicott. 


Mr. Edmund Gosse sends to The Critic 
of March 19 apoem in memory of Anne 
Clough, sister of the poet and Principal of 
Newnham College, Cambridge, Eng. ‘So 
many American girls have passed under 
Miss Clough’s beneficent influence,” writes 
Mr. Gosse, ‘‘that I think her name must 
awaken cordial memories in your coun- 
try.” For years she had been recoguized 
asthe pioneer of the movement for the 
higher education of women in England. 
Her death occurred less than a month ago. 


The Southern Workman comes to us en- 
‘arged and improved in appearance. One 
of the most convincing proofs of the bene- 
fits of the Hampton School may be seen in 

|the steady improvement of the printing 
department. The last number gives cuts 
of Professorand Mrs. Booker Washing- 
ton, both graduates of Hampton. Prof. 
Washington is now in charge of theschool 
at Tuskegee in Alabama, where the negro 
conference was heldin February. An ex- 
ceHent report of this most important con- 
ference in the Black Belt is given in the 
Southern Workman. If the Northern peo- 
ple wish thoroughly to understand the 
work of the Hampton Institute and the 
good their money is doing in educating and 
training the negroes, it would be well to 
read carefully each week the Southern 
Workman. In nearly every state of the 
South teachers from the Institute may be 
found and who shall limit the extent of 
its influence? 


The first number of The New World, the 
new quarterly review of religion, ethics, 
and theology, was issued March 23 by 
Houghton, Mifflin and Co. It contains 
articles by Reverend Lyman Abbott, Pro- 
fessor J. G. Schurman, and other promi- 
nent writers. 


KELLEY 


Makes the Best Fit- 
ting Garments. Suits, 
#30. Pants, #8. Over- 
coats, #30. 


/ BOmMcld Street 


pee SNOW, CHURCH & C0, 


9 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 








special agent, if required; recover property and 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s 


NEW BOOKS, 


The Discovery of America. 


With some account of Ancient America 
and the Spanish Conquest. By JoHN 
Fiske. With a steel portrait of Mr. 
Fiske, reproductions of many old 
maps, several modern maps, fac-similes, 
and other illustrations. 2 vols., crown 
8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 

The discovery of America has never 
before been treated with the fullness and 
the wonderful charm of narrative which 
characterize this work. 


A Fellowe and his Wife, 


By BLrancnre Wiis Howarp, author 
of ‘‘Guenn,” “One Summer,” etc., and 
WILLIAM Suarp, author of ‘Sospirt di 
Roma,” etc. 1l6mo0, $1.25. 

A unique story in which the characters 
are described and the incidents narrated 
in a series of letters between a Count and 
his absent Countess. Mr. Sharp writes 
the letters of the Countess and Miss 
Howard those of the Count. 


The Rescue of an Old Place. 


By Mary Caro.uine ROBBINS. 


$1.25. 


16mo, 


An interesting story of an experiment 
to restore an old farm to productiveness 
and beauty. Trees were planted, waste 
places cleared, & worn-out orchard re- 
juvenated, knolls leveled, and worms and 
other pests routed. 


San Salvador, 


By Mary AGnes Trncker, author of 
of ‘Two Coronets,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 

A story of peculiar interest, describing 
an ideal method and order of society and 
of life. Itis not fantastic, but inspired 
by a lofty purpose to make life nobler 
and every way better. 


The Unseen Friend, 


By Lucy Larcom. 16mo, $1.00. 


A little book emphasizing and illustrat. 
ing the great idea of the immediate pres- 
ence of God among men. Like her pre- 
vious book, *‘As it is in Heaven,” this is 
singularly lofty and sweet in tone, and 


will at once uplift and charm Its readers. 


The House of the 
Gables. 


By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 
Edition. ‘$1.00. 


Seven 


Popular 


This is a very desirable inexpensive 
edition of one of the greatest and best 
known of Hawthorne's novels. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO, 


BOSTON, 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELLING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


Three Parties will leave Boston, April 25, 
for Magnificent sight-Secing Tours 


BEYOND THE ROCKIES. 


No. 1. 75 Days’ Trip through Colorado 
New Mexico, California, the Paci tte Northwest, 
Alaska, Montana, and the Yellowstone National 
Park. 

No. 2. 68 Days’ Trip, the same as No. 1, 
but omitting Alaska. 

No. 3. 62 Days’ Trip through New Mexico, 
Arizona, California, Nevada, Utah, and Colorado. 

The Yosemite Valley may be visited in connec- 
tion with either of these excursions. 

Kach party will travel in a Magaificent 
Special Pallman Vestibuled Train, with 
Dining-Car:s and all other first class appoint- 
ments. 


May 23. Grand Tour of 48 days Across the 
Continent and to Alaska, outward by the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railroad, and homeward through the 
Yellowstone National Park. 

April Land May 6. Excursions to Washing. 
ton; also May 6to Washington, Ola Point Com- 
fort and Richmond. 


Send for descriptive book, mentioning the par- 
ticular tour desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 


‘ d 296 Washingtoh St., (0 ite 8 » 
city, and illustrated from photographs of find heirs. Collections a spechity. Correspon- at » (Opposite School St.) 





BOSTON. 
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VISHTASPA. 


BY A. MARY F. ROBINBON. 
I. 


For thirty years Vishtaspa reigned alone, 
No King above him In the empty skies, 

No Lord of all earth's fallen sovereignties 

To mock the mighty tedium of his throne. 

To him the secrets of the stara were*known 
Who was above all sages great and wise; 
Yet as the years dragged on without surprise 

He wearied of this world that was his own. 


Earth 1s too narrow for the dreaming Soul. 
Ay, tho’ she hold it all from pole to pole 
Her least desire is wider than the whole. 


Therefore, who knows the limit of his power 
Disdains the trivial baubles of an hour, 
And plunges where the seas of silence roll 
Il. 
“Life is a dream,” Vishtaspa said, ‘wherein 
The dreamer lives alone, the reat ts vain. 
My dream shall end, for { would sleep again.” 
He went his palace terraces to win 
'Parewell,” he said, “glitter and glare and din; 
Farewell! I cast me to the quiet plain.” 
But, as he would have leapt, a voice spoke 
plain 


**Mortal, thy Master saith, thou shalt not sli 


Lo, at his side, unguessed, Zoroaster trod. 

~O sudden peace of heart, O deep ce light 

Of souls outgrown religion’s @rliler rite, 
Yet spent and thirsting for the springs of God, 
When the undreamed-of Prophet delgns appear! 
Vishtaspa reigned in rapture many &@ year. 


rhe Athenawum 


ABOUT MEN ANP 


WOMEN, 


CHAT 


Dr. Robert Laird Collier disposes of the 


dispute about opening the World’s Fair oo | 


Sunday by suggesting that 


attend church in the morning and the falr | 


in the afternoon. 


Great regret is felt at Dartmouth that 
Dr. Tucker declined the presidency of the 
college. Dr. Tucker will remain connected 
with the college as trustee, which place he 
has occupied for 14 years. 


General Superintendent L. D. Barton of 
the Long [sland Railroad has resigned, and 
has accepred a similar position with the 
New York & New England Railroad. Mr 
Barton bas been general superintendent of 
the latter road since Jan. 20, while still re- 


taining his connection with the Long, 


island road 


Professor H. S. Williams, professor of 
geology and paleontology at Cornell Uni- 
versity, has been at New Haven to confer 
with the Yale authorities in regard to the 
offer just made to him of the chair of geo- 
logy at Yale. 


All the churches of Dedham Centre 
united Sanday afternoon ina prison-reform 
meeting at the Unitarian Church. Ad- 
dresses were made by Rey. J. B. Seabury 
of the Congregationalist Church, Rev. W. 
H. Fish, Jr., of the Unitarian Church, Rev. 
J. W. F. Barnes, chaplain of the Charles- 
town State Prison, and Mr. Warren F. 
Spaulding, secretary of the Massachusetts 
Prison Association. 


At present men in the Harvard Univer- 
sity crew are rowing in the following 
positions: Bow, Newell, ‘94; 2, Winthrop, 
L. S.; 3, Waters, 94; 4, Rantoul, 92; 5, 
Cummings, 93; 6, Acton, M. S.; 7, Kelton, 
93; stroke, Ninde, 93. The three other 
men receiving the attention of the coaches 
are: Lynam, M.S.; Slade, 93; Weed, ’92. 


A curious portrait of Baron de Hirsch, 
the Hebrew philanthropist, has been exe- 
cuted tm pen and ink by a New York man, 


who some time ago made a similar’ portrait 
of the Comte de Paris. The likeness of 
Baron de Hirsch, which, with an ornamen- 
tal border, measures about 15x11 inches, is | 
so drawn that most of the pen strokes form 


microscopic handwriting, embodying, iu 


nine thousand words, a history of the 
baron’s life. The work, which required | 
four months for its completion, shows 


much ingenuity and careful labor. 


The oldestinhabitant of southern Indiana 
of Blue River 
He was born in what is now } 
the State of Kentucky, in 1780, and conse- | 
He is the 
father of twelvechildren, and his wife, who 


is Alexander Hockaday, 
township. 


quently is in his 112th year. 


is thirty years his junior, is still living. 


These officers were elected at the annual 
reunion of the Thirteenth Massachusetts 


Regimental Association, held Saturday 
evening at the United States Hotel: Eliot 


C. Pierce of Weymouth, president; George 


H. Maynard of Waltham, vice president; 
Charles G. Davis, Jr., of Boston, secretary 
and treasurer; George H. Parker of Stone- 
ham and O.C. Livermore of Wellesley 
Hills, executive committee. 


Miss Louise Manning Hodgkins, formerly 
professor of English literature in Wellesley, 
is to give a course of lectures on ‘Methods 
of Teaching Literature’ before the students 
of the New York college for the training of | 
teachers. 


people should | 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


The committee on the celebration of the 
|centennial of the Westford Academy has 
| decided upon June 17 as the date of cele- 
|bration. Ex-Governor Long is to deliver 
| an address. 


Mr. and Mrs. Ebenezer Whitney of Natick | 

celebrated their golden wedding at their 
home on Bellevue avenue on Mouday. Mr. 
Whitney was theson of George Whitney, | 
lone of Natick’s earliest settlers. Mrs. 
| Whitney was Miss Sarah F. Leighton of | 
| New York. 
Gov. Peck of Wisconsin calls attention 
ito the fact that the four leading offices in 
|that state are now held by practical news- 
| paper men, these being the Governor, the 
| Lieutenant-Governor, the Secretary of 
| State and the Treasurer. It is furtherinore 
noted that Gov. Peck’s immediate prede- 
| cessor was a member of the editorial pro- 
fession. 








| Mr Sebastian B. Schlesinger is reported 
| by Harold Frederick to have written the 
score to Tennyson's ‘Lines on the Death of 
the Duke of Clarence,’ and not only re- 
|ceived the personal permission of the 
| Princess of Wales to dedicate it to her, 
but has a whole sheaf of letters from mem- 
| bers of the royal family, from the Queen 
down, thanking him for copies. 


| The opening of the Henry L. Pierce 
school in Dorchester adds another noble 
monument to an ex-mayor. The school is 
situated on the site of the old home of 
Gen. Knox and Daniel Webster. Its 
jappearance well agrees with the historic 
i|character of the site, for it is built in 
colonial style. 


Mrs. Frank Leslie’s husband has begun 
| writing for the newspapers. He starts 
}ont ov informing his readers that it is 
| bad style to be too staccato, and that the 
| style of the minuet is preferable to the 
| abject jerkings of polka-mazourka prose. 


| 
| §$. 8S. Griffin of Auburn, N. H, bas given 


|his large private collection of books to 
that towao as the nucleus for a_ public 
library. 


Baron von Felder of Vienna has sold his 
famous collection of butterflies to Lord 
Rothschild of London for $25,000. The 
Baron, who is now 78 years of age, believ- 
led that he was too old to care for his 
|collection properly. It is said that Lord 
Rothschild intends to leave his collection, 
now the finest in the world, te the British 
Museum when he dies. 


General Sickles and Longstreet were 
very conspicuous at a banquet given by 
[Irish societies in Atlanta last week. 
The two old soldiers who fought 
leach other so desperately at Gettysburg 
stood up side by side and hugged each 
other amid tremendous cheering and fran- 
tic demonstrations of feeling. 


Mr. J. W. Wiggin, the State Surveyor 
General of Lumber, has just returned from 
an extended trip through the Northwest 
and Pacific states. He visited all the prin- 
cipal lumbering regions on the Pacific up 
to British Columbia, including the big tree 
territory, and acquired a large amount of 
information in regard to the lumbering 
industry. 


Mr. Gladstone receives no end of appii 
cations for locks of his hair. To one of 
these requests he replied afew days ago 
that age bad left him such a scanty amount 
that he would be guite bald if he were to 
grant even a few such favors. 





It isnot expected that the Duchess of 
| Marlborough will visit Newport this sum- 
mer, although she is now on her way to 
this country on business connected with 
her property interests in New York. 





Starine. 


A metal polish that seems to be very 
| generally credited with the excellent qual- 
ifleations claimed for it is that widely 
| known as Starine, manufactured by Saml. 
| Kidder at his ware-rooms, No. 60 Federal 
| Street. Its equal adaptability to the cleans- 

ing and polishing of all kinds of metals 

makes it a convenient feature in household 
economy. It is also extensively used in 
}mills and manufactures for treating ma- 
| chinery. 


seenentaghy and Typewrtlting. 


Miss O. L. Jost, 
conveniently locate! at No. 
Street, is an expert stenographer and type- 
writer, having had many years of practice 
at her profession, and includes among her 
;clients many of our leading men of busi- 
ness andiaw. Her charges are reasonable, 
}and she is credited with great accuracy 
and painstaking. 








| “Mrs. Winslow’s tenatiiide Syrup” 


has been used over Fifty Years by millions of 
| mothers for ther children while Teething, with 
perfect success. It soothes the child, softens the 
Gums, allays Pain, cures’ Wind Colic, regulates 
the bowels, and fSthe best remedy for Diarrhoea 
whether arising fiom teething or other causes. 
|For sale by Drurgists in every part of the 


, world, Be sure atd ask for Mrs. Winslow’ S| fe 


" Soothing Syrup. 25¢.a bottle. 





whose rooms are so} 
120 Tremont | 


lede, O.; 


The Big Trees of California. 





There are two varieties of the sequoias, 
| the sequoia gigantea and the sequoia sem- 
| pervirens, writes a correspondent of the 
New York Tribune. Both were named 
| from Sequoyah, an Indian chief of the 
Ke herokee tribe, whoinvented an alphabet 
of eighty-six characters to supply his 
tribe with a written language. This man 
|was as far above his fellows as are the 
lofty giants which bear his name above the 
trees of other countries. The language 
that he invented is still in use, although he 
himself died in 1843, at the age of seventy- 
three years. It was in 1852 that the big 
trees were first discovered, although it was 
reserved for Dr. Lindley to describe and 
name them. 

The sequoia sempervirens is very like its 
giant brother. Itis as large as all but the 
immense specimens of thelatter. It grows 
in the same way, that is, with clean, up- 
lifted trunk, clear of branchor foliage for 
a height of 100 or 200 feet, with a long, 
beautiful drooping crown of foliage fora 
huodred feet or so above. It grows in 
groups of 200,000 trees, and it bas the 
same tiny cone, so out of proportion to its 
{immense size, in which the seed takes some 
four years to mature. It confinesitself to 
the coast, however, being found all the way 
from its haunts in the Santa Cruz Moun- 
tains up north to the great Humboldt red- 
wood forests. It has, too, a habit of 
throwing up smaller trees inacircle about 
its own roots, so that each tree is sur- 
rounded by a group of younger and smaller 
ones, looking like clusters of cathedral 
spires about a central tower. The beauty, 





indescribable, far exceeding that of the 
wonderful groups of the gigantea upon the 
mountain slopes. 

There have been ten giant groves of 
these trees discovered, reaching from 
north to south. None are found at a less 
altitude than 4,000 feet, or at a greater 
than 6,000 feet above the sea. Various 
scientists estimate the ages of the chief 
among them at from 1,000 to 3,000 years. 
These are found in the Calaveras: The 


South grove, the Tuolumne, Merced, 
Mariposa, Fresno, Dinky, Rings River, 


New-Rings River and Tule groups. Each 
of these groves numbers some 500 or 600 
trees, varying from twenty to thirty feet 


feet in height. 


any sense perfect. Some have fallen with 
age and storms, others have had their 
mighty tops torn off by gales, and possibly 
nineteen-twentieths have heen in some 
degree marred by forest fires. Allaround lie 
mighty charred trunks, extending along 
the ground in fragments. Of those still 
standing, many are blackened on the out- 
side, others burned out inside, by tires 
that are supposed to have raged as long as 
700 years ago. Ina living tree, 275 feet 
high and 17 feetin diameter, there isa 
cavity hollowed by the fire to a height of 
ninety feet. Of course the light, inflam- 
mable bark, sometimes fourteen feet in 
thickness, is an easy prey to the flames. 
Close to the charred trunks are others, 
centuries old, which are unharmed. 

What could have put out a forest fire 
great enough to eat out the heart of a 
sequoia for more than ninety feet? In 
modern times the heart of a young sequoia 
was eaten out by a fire from the 
a careless hunter’s fire. It not only was 
upkilled, but was left erect, with green 


every tree within forty feet of it was 
burned, and no one could breathe the air in 
the grove. 

Surrounding the main groups of great 
trees are far-reaching forests of still more 
beautiful and almost as wonderful trees. 
The sugar pines, with their great cones, 
cover hillsides and valley. With a growth 
seldom under 300 feet in height, the foliage 
extends further down the trunk and makes 
more greenery. Many varieties of cedar, 


mering evergreen, woo the traveller to 
continued rest beneath their sweetly odor- | 
| ous branches. 





How's This! 
| 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

J. CHENEY &CO., Props., Toledo, O 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last fifteen years, and be- 
lieve him perfectly honorable in all business 
| transactions and financially able to carry 
|} out any obligations made by their firm. 
| West & Traux, Wholesale Druggists, To- 
Walding, Kinnan & Marvin, 
Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, Ohio. 


| Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
|acting directly upon the blood and mucous 


surfaces of the system. Price, 75c. pe 
bottle. Sold by all Draggists. 
nials free. 


Testimo- 





Of far greater value than money is health; there- 
ore, for coughs and colds use Dr. Bull’s Cough 
Syrup, the infallible remedy. 


Price 25 cents. 


therefore, of these redwood forests is | 


in diameter and from 200 to 300 and 400 | 


Of all these, scarcely one-tenth are in | 


spark of | 


of spruce and of pine add beauty to the! 
forest, while the rare silver firs, clothed | 
from root to crown with drooping, shim- | 
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MASSAGE, 


MISS M. E. RUSSELL, 
SUCCESSOR TO 
DONNELLY & ANDRESEN, 
13 Winter Street, (Room 3.) 


FACIAL REJUVENATION, 


Or HYGIENIC FLESH CULTURE. 
The face and throat scientifically treated by 
manipulation and the absorption of nourishing 
oils and liquids—strictly no cosmetics. The r 
sults are firm, healthy flesh and clear, brilliant 


‘a MRS. GREAVES. 


The Berkeley, Room 66, cor. Boylston & Berkeley 


<2 SANO CARD. 


A Superior Toilet Article. 





This Valuable Discovery will Heal and Softe 
the Skin, Cawsing the Face and Hands, after it 
ipplication, to have a Delicate, Pure and Fres 
Color, unattainable without ita use. 

Price, 25 cents. For sa'e by Druggists and 
Dealers in Fancy Goods. Wholesale by T. MET- 
CALF & CO., GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., CAK 
rER, CARTER & KILHAM, Boston, M: ASS. 


J. P. GRETH, Sole Proprietor. 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS.’ 


And 338 Summer St., W. Somerville, Mass, 
P. 0. Box 5,223, Boston, Mass. 


- UNION LAUNDRY 


— ANI)— 


HUD Towel Supply Co, 


24 Norfolk Avenue. 


ALKHINS PAINE, President, 
N. M. LIVINGSTONE, Treasurer. 


All kinds of Family and Restaurant Laund: 
work executed in a strictly First-class manner 

Goods collected and delivered free of charg 
Estimates promptly furnished for Hotels. Pleas 
send for Price Lists. 


Highest Award at Mechanics 


Castilian Cream 


Removes Grease, fresh 
Paint and Ink from Weolen 
Clothing,Carpets,etc., ani 
(less frem Black Silk. 
An invaluable article in every 
household. Recommended ar 
for sale by leading Druggists 
Dry Goods Dealers and Grocers 
Sample Bottle by Mail, 20c 
F. C. Lord, Agt.,West Roxbury, Mass. 


Fair, 1887 and 1890 





FOSS & ROBY, 


DENTISTS, 


resher Uental Rooms, 


No. 132 (Court Street, 
BOSTON. 


F. F. ROBY. 


Polish all Metals Svein 
STARINE. 


——Everybody Recommends It. 
For sale by all Hurdware and M 
Supply Dealers and Grocers. 
$2.00 per gal., G0c. qt., 40c. 
pt., 25c. 1-2 pt. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


8 AML. KIDDER, 60 Federal St., Boston. 


STEAM CARPET BEATING. 


MATTRESSES MADE OVER. 


Italian Awnings recovered or made to order 
Furniture repaired and recovered. Shade and 
Drapery Work. 





foliage above the charred trunk. Yet | 


L. T. FOSS, 





UPHOLSTERER 
J.B. BRYANT ana CABINET-MAKER, 


Between 
741 Tremont St. Ratlandand Concord sill 


LADIES: AND GENTLEMEN 


Can have their HANDS AND FEET put ia PERFECT 


, | ORDER by the skilful and thorough manicure of 
i 


| MRS. PEARSON, 


120 TREMONT STREET 
Room 73. 
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The » Perils of Lion Sunting. 


Mr. Inverarity, a member of the Bombay 
Bar and one of the most distinguished of 
Indian shikaris, lately contributed to the 
Bombay Natural History Society a paper 
op the mammalia of Somali Land, where he 
went on a shooting expedition last year. 
Referring to lion-shooting, he says it isa 
very fascinating pursuit if conducted ina 
proper manner, which is to track the ani- 
mal to where he is lying. At the end of 
the track, which may last for several hours, 
the eyes suddenly fall on a lion sitting in 
the dense gloom of a bush a few feet off, or 
sometimes it leads into a thicket of thorns 
that cannot be penetrated, when the best 
plan is to set fire to it and stand at the 
other end. 

Mr. Inverarity ssys he only once found 
one sitting in the open—a lioness with 
well-grown cub. 
open sand under a small thorn-tree. So 
well does their color harmonize with their 
surroundings that he tracked to within four 
vards of them without seeing them, and 
would not have seen them then if they had 
not got up. On another occasion his men 
pointed to a lioness he was tracking 
crouching in the grass a few yards off, but 
although he looked, he could not see her 

she moved her ears. 

Like every other animal, the lion tries to 
avoid man until wounded, and it is only in 
exceptional cases of there being young ones 

guard, or from astonishment 
the hunter so close to them, that they 
charge when beingtracked. Mr. Inverarity 





- 


They were sitting on the) 


at seeing | 


was never charged by an unwounded one. | 


They charge with the same coughing roar 


that a tiger does, and come at great speed | 


close to the ground, 
air as they are represented in pictures; 
their ears are pressed close to the head, 
giving them the comical appearance of 
being without ears. He says: 


not bounding in the | 


‘So large an animal coming at full speed | 


against you of course knocks you off your 
legs. The claws and teeth entering the 
flesh do not hurt so much as you would 
think. The only really painful part of the 
business is the squeeze given by the jaws 
onthe bone. I felt none of the dreamy 
stupor Livingstone discribes; but, on the 
contrary, felt as usual. I adopted the 
yurse of lying quite still, which, I believe, 
1e best thing one can do, as you ars 





te helpless with a heavy animal on you, | 


and they areinclined to make grabs at 
everything that moves, and the fewer bites 

can get off with the better. All the 
wounds are centres of inflammation and 
blood-poisoning, and the more you get the 
less chance you have. 

The power of the lion’s jaw may be in- 
ferred from the fact that the lioness that 
seized me, although it had a broken jaw, 
scored deep grooves in the barrels of my 
rifle with her teeth. Some claw wounds 
were mere scratches, which I attribute to 
the fact that thev clutch at the surface of 
your coat thinking it is all solid under- 
neath, and so reach the flesh pretty late. 
In fact, my coat was torn in some places 
without any corresponding wound beneath. 
I never felt the slightest shock. Tigers 
and panthers as a rule immediately leave 
any one they seize in a charge, but this 
lioness, having left me, wenta few yards 
to roar at my men, returned, and stood 
over me growling, and then bit my arm; 


I got no bite the first go off, as she was 


occupied in biting the rifle.” 


THE ATTENTION OF THE PUBLIC 


Is attracted by any new feature in newspaper 
ivertising, but it must be strikingly novel if the 
ivertisement is read a second time. 
rhe display advertisements of retail merchants 
ire artfully worded and appeal strongly to the 
conomical house keeper. Fiat irons at seven 
ents and a Monday bargain sale in ribbons open 
he pocket books of the modern Mrs. Toodles. 
The real estate agent with town lots for sale in 
an earthly Paradise, ten miles from the Court 
House, furnishes free transportation. a brass | 


band anda free luncheon for prospective home | 


seekers. 

The railway companies do their share of 
ontributing to the support of newspaper pro- 
prietors. Their time tables, showing arrivals 
and departures of trains, are paid for in cash, or 
in tickets which will enable the editur and his 
best girl to ride on the trains. 

One railway compuny will advertise that itisa 
‘short line to Omaha.” A competing line then 
positively states that it is “ashorter line to Oma- 
ha than any other,” and now the Chicago, Mil- | 
waukee & St. Paul Railway insists that itis “the 
shortest line to maha,” and proves it. 

Toe Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
Co. also says thatit is the “best line to St. Paul 
and Minneapolis,” with “electric lighted trains’’ 
—_ reading lumps in each berth so that one can 


1d all nivht long if he his a book and don’t | 


Ww rant to sleep. It brags about the ‘‘finest dining 
cars in the world,” with the best of meals served 
n imported china by the most expert and civil of 
lored waiters, at seventy-five cents, while the 
ines east of Chicago charge a whole dollar. 
~..ind—once more — the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
“t. Paul Railway opens up a new through car 
1e from Chicago to Denver, via Omaha and 
incoln, and itisn’t long before the whole world 
Says to itself that “shortest line to Ome aha,’ that 
best line to St. Paul and Minneapolis,’ and that | 

‘bhew route to Denver,” must be the only first- 

‘ass railroad in the western partof the United 
— 8,and what the whole world says must be | 

ue. 

All Coupon Tickets Agents in the United States 
and Canada sell tickets via the Chicago, Milwau- 
— & St. Paul R’y 

For information ‘concerning the line, time ta- 

©s, etc., address C. 4. Brown, New England 

Pass. Agt., Old State Mouse, 210 W ashington 
treet, Boston, Mass. 








Why let the little ones suffer with rhe umatism 
when 25 cents will buy a bottle of Salvation Oil? 


10 West elie iSt. 





BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


FURS 


If you intend purchasing anything in Furs this 
eason, it will be to your advantage to call on 
H. CRINE, The Furrier,who has the largest line of 
best quality furs to be found in the city, at prices 
guaranteed lower than elsewhere 


Furs redyed, repaired and made over in latest 
and most desir: able styles, in best possible manner 
at lowest prices. Perfect fit guaranteed. 


H. CRINE, Exclusive Practical Furrier, 


15 and 17 AVON STREET. 


DR. JAEGER’S | 


Sanitary Underwear 


PURE NATURAL WOOL, 
‘Free from POISONOUS 
BOSTON AGENTS, 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


a J 
Lt 
ha 


HATS 


IYES. 





~ 














In Leading and Correct Styles. | 
L. E. FLETCHER & CO. 
No. 158 Boylston Street, 


Opposite the Common.) 


CONSUMPTION. 


I have a positive remedy for the above disease; by ite 
use thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long 
standing have been cured, Indeed so strong is my faith 
in its efficacy, that I will send TWo BoTTLES FREE, with 
a VALUABLE TREATISE on this disease to any suf- 
> srer who will send me their Express and P. O. address, 


T. A. Slocum, M. C., 183 Pearl St., N. Y. 


CARPET 
~~ GLEANSING 


Rugs, Furniture, Bedding, Clothing, etc., clean- 
sed, disinfected and ridded of moths by 


Heated Naphtha Process. 


Send orders by mail and our team will call. 


CHURCH CLEANSING CO. 
Works, 027 Harrison a 


Fur aitwe Packing: and Boxing, 


Furniture, crockery, bric-a-brac, 
‘oil paintings, &c., packed and 
boxed for shipment to all parts of | 
the world; 27 years’ experience; | 
write for reference. 


SMITH & RANKS, 


Office and Lott 75 Portland Street. 


FRANK 5 CASH MARKET 





Fe 


= 


WA 
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GROCERIES AND PROVISIONS, 


I shall be pleased to furrish my patrons with 
first-class gouds at greatly reduce i prices. on 
delivered in all parts of the city or subu rbs free 


of charge. Express orders promptly filled. 
COAL and WOOD at WHARF PRICES, , 
By the Ton or Basket. 





| brain and nervous diseases in all their torms. 


| and ad~iceat the institute free. 
at their homes in Boston if desired. Circulars mailed to ly 





The Cotton Picker. 


statement of fact which bore the 

it Bona ment of a committee of the Bos 
ton Chamber of Commerce, the presi 
dents or cashiers of five of Boston’s 
biggest banks, and of two hundred 
and fifty of Boston’s leading citizens 
would be accepted the world over 
without question. It is by evidence of 
precisely this nature that the New Eng- 

and investors in the stock of the Cotton 

Picker Company have become con 
vinced that their money is not only 
safe, but bound to yield very large 
returns. 

lrue, the Company’s factory is located 

1 Waco, Tex., and not in Boston, and 
the cotton picked by the Company’s 
nachines during the past season was 
picked near Waco, and not from cotton 
growing on Boston Common, and for 
this reason the evidence comes from 
Waco and not from Boston, but this 
makes it not one whit less trustworthy, 
Waco is the fourth city of Texas in 
population and wealth, and stands well 
to the front in the enterprise and pro 
bity of its business men. A statement 
regarding facts coming under the per 
sonal observation of a committee of the 
Board of Trade, the officials of every 
one of its banks, and two hundred and 
fifty of its leading citizens, and certified 
to over the signatures of all of these, 
must carry with it unquestioned con- 
viction, 

When the Cotton Picker Company 
puts forth the claim that its machine 
can pick cotton at a saving of eighty- 
five per cent of its cost, “and that it 
can pick a cleaner sample than the hand- 
picked, it supports its claim by precisely 
this evidence from men who say that it 
did do just this in their presence. 

Investors have only to satisfy them- 
selves that these are facts, to see at 
once that the stock of the Cotton Picker 
Company must very soon rise to a 
value almost without a precedent in 
recent years. 

It will save for the cotton-raisers of 
the South in hard cash every year 
nearly ninety millions of dollars. The 
yearly profits of the sagen need be 
less than this immense sum only by so 
much as the cotton-grower shall be per- 
mitted to share in its benefits. But only 
a small portion of it earned upon a cap- 
italization of five millions must give to 
the stock, as the machines can 
he supplied in sufficient quantities, a 
value calculated to give affluence to the 
smallest shareholder. 

The machine can be seen in operation 
daily at the Company’s office, 31 Milk 
Street, where shares can now be pur- 
chased. 


} 


as soon 


M,C. A. CIGAR 


Manufactured in the Cleanest Fac- 
tory in the Country. 


an Silver & Co., 


Stamped on each Genuine Cigar. 


OFFICE AND SALESRUOM: 
Cor. Merrimac & Causeway Sts. 


E,W. OL WHISKEY 


Years old, strictly pure, at $3 per 
gallon. Orders by mail or express 
promptly attended to. 


DIXON BROS., 
41 and 42 Commercial Wharf, 


BOSTON PARALYTIC 


AND— 


NERVINE INSTITUTE 


208 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
For the treatment of paralysis, deformities, epilepsy, 


The only 
paralytic institute in the United States. 


Patients waited upon 

any address. 

| (NSTE TUTE OPEN,|DAILY FROM OA. M. 
to5 P.M. 


ANDREW J. LLoy D, “OPTICIAN, 
323 W Yashington Street, 
Opp. Old South Church 
— Iston St. 
ses stamped witb 
1. AR. OM ARK. 


- MISS O. L. JOST, 
Stenographer and Type-Writer, 


120 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 
| Telephone, Boston, 3342. 





Avoid mistakes; all 
TRA Te A I Ik 





Room 75. 


Union So, Hot ’ Hotel Dam, 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


European Plan. Both hotels (connecting) 
are most centrally and gp ace | located, in the 
heart of the Metropolis, possessing all modern 
and sanitary improvements, and are elegantly 
furnished throughout. 

Che restaurant and dining hall, including table, 
eervice and attention unsurpassed by any in the 
country. 

Horse-cars and stages to and from almost every 
section of the city pass the door every few 
seconds. 


DAM & DE REVERE, Proprietors. 


RICHWOOD HOUSE, 


GEO. H,. PROUTY, Propr, 
254, 256 & 258 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS, 
| : 
| Newly Refitted and Furnished. 


American Plan. $2.00 and upwards per 


day. Special rates to Theatrical people. 
Steam Heat, Electric Light and Elevator 
Service. 


Centrally Located, to Business, 
| Amnsement, Depots, Boats, &. 
| lectric and Horse Cars pass the door to all 
parts of the city. 


FALMOUTH HOUSE. 


Cor. Causeway and Nashua Streets, 


Places of 


Boston, Mags. 


European plan. Dining Roon 


and Bar first-class, 
Rooms, 75c., $l and $2 per = 


HOTEL ." . BAVARIA, 


?JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr.,' 


Importer of Rhein Wine, 


40 Province Court, Boston. 


Ketterer’s Restaurant 


J. F. KETTERER, Prop., 
33 Bromfield and 10 Bosworth Sts. 


ALE AND LACER. 


JONES’ CELEBRATED ALE on Draught. 










We send the marvelous French 
Remedy CALTHOS free, anda 
legal guarantee that CaLTHos will 
. Dine sharges & Emlastona, 
KE Spermatorrhen, Varicoe 
and RES s LT ORE Lost Vigor. 
Usettand payi/ satisfied, 
Adiress, VON MOHL CO., 
Sole American Agents, Cincinnati, Ohio, 














Personally Conducted. Select Parties. 
Favorite Bou te. Low Bates. 








For partic ulare address 
J. C. JUDSON & Co., 
227 Washington St., Boston. 


Ti‘A first-class article at a right price.” 


THE BOSTON BAKING POWDER 


— MANUFACTURED BY THE— 


BOSTON BAKING POWDER CO. 


Rivals other first-class 
goods, both in quality and 
price. The leavening pow- 
er is equal to the needs of 
the most exacting house- 
keeper, and the ingredien 
of its manufacture are 
recommended by eminent 
Physicians. 








Consultation | 





A single trial only is needed to insure its perma- 
nent use. 
Put up in cans for first-class Family tra:le, prices 
5, 10, 15 and 30 cents, also in 6 and 12% |b. cans for 
Hotels, Restaurants, Steamers, Public institu- 
| ions, etc., ete. 


OFFICE, 213 STATE ST., BOSTON. 


‘OPIUM Borpaing Habit Carne ta 3p 
DR.J.ST PHENS. Lebanon,Ohio, 
EXCHANGE. 

That Ancient Machine of thine 


FOR A 


WHEELER & WILSON New No. 9, 


Call and see it at 594 Washington St. 








. 
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SIMPSON SPRING | 


(White Label) 


GINGER ALE. 





Office, 24 Central Wharf, Boston. 


For sale by all First-Class Grocers and Druggists 





Attention is called to the fact that * The 
Dramatic Week’ now appears on page 8 of 
the Commonwealth: 


DRAMA AND MUSIC, 


Stage Whispers Say: 
That Boston dramatic shows have a 
queer way of telling a connected story: 


~ 


for instance 


That the Country Circus naturally would 
be managed by a Hustler and would adver- 
tise itself as a Big City Show: and that 
Jane, having an Impul-e to visit it, would 
drive throvgh the Peaceful Valley owned 
by the Princess of Erie, 

That Little Tuesday is sweet 
every day o’ the week. 

That melodrama can be Forgiven as 
played by Messrs. Bryton and Delmore. 

That on Monday last opera-goers heard 
Master-Singers indeed. 

That if Virgie married Jack through 
Hosea’s unsellish arranging ‘Peacetul 
Valley’ would be a very much more artis 
tic play. 

That Cyrene’s serpentine gown is to have 
an impossible number of vards of mater- 
jal in it; and 

That women, from Mother Eve down, 
have been led by serpentine counsels to 
wearing more dress than before the ser- 
pent interfered in matters. 

That the American spirit of place aux 
dames has changed Jerome’s ‘County 
Councillor’ to the ‘Councillor's Wife.’ ; 

That (iuisebery’s cry at sight of the 
Arctic explorers will ring through the 
memory of our hearts this many a year. 

That Boston will mourn the departed 
County Fair as another Lost Paradise. 

That the Kendals must have forgotten 
the outraged virtue with which Boston 
resented ‘The Squire’ last year. 


and merry, 


That Jane’s -baby-talk will again on! 


Monday enrapture the cultivated Boston 
ear. 

That the ‘Foresters’ gives Daly joy to 
luckv New York. 

That Bernhardt, Willard and Salvini 
will make next spring a high dramatic 
holiday. 

That the Boston Museum's full slate for 
next year still has several interrogation- 
points on it. 

That Sol Smith Russell’s curtatn-speech, 
on Monday night, was brighter and quainter 
than avy lines bis playwright gives him. 

That 

Aunt Abby henceforth will dwell 

In memory never dim: 

Tear-misted our glasses, as goes Cold 
Molasses : 

Farewell to ye, Taggs and Tim! 

Thatin the dramatic profession, whether 
or not work is play, there can be no ques- 
tion about playing being work. 


Announcement and Chat. 


Mr.and Mrs. Kendal, whose path through 
America has been golden with the sunshine 
of popular favor aud the gleam of popular 
coin, return for a fortnight’s farewell en- 
gagement, to the Hollis St. Theatre, be- 
ginning next Monday. The repertoire for 
the fortnight is billed as follows: Week of 
March 28: Monday, ‘Impulse’; Tuesday, 
‘The Squire’; Wednesday matinee, ‘All for 
Her’; Wednesday night, ‘A Scrap of Pape1’; 
Thursday, ‘The Ironmaster’; Friday, ‘A 
White Lie’; Saturday matinee, ‘The 
Queen’s Shilling’; Saturday night, ‘All for 
Her’. Week of April 4: Monday, ‘Kathe- 
rine Kavanagh’; Tuesday, ‘Still Waters 
Run Deep’; Wednesday matinee, ‘A White 
Lie’; Wednesday night, ‘The Ladies’ Bat- 
tle’ and ‘In Honor Bound’; Thursday, ‘A 
Screp of Paper’; Friday, ‘The Ironmaster’; 
Saturday matinee, ‘The Weaker Sex’; Sat- 
urday night, ‘Still Waters Run Deep.’ 


‘The Still Alarm,’ whose popularity is 
greatly augmented by the appearance of 
‘Little Tuesday’, remains another week at 
the Globe Theatre. 


BOSTON COMMON Ww EALTH. 


| 
On panies evening, April 3, Mr. William 
| Dixon, stage manager of the Hollis St. 


Theatre, will benefit in an annual testimo- 
nial, for which an extraordinary array of 


\talent is promised. 


‘Jane’—merry, mirth-making and ‘gurgly- 


| urgly’—returns to the Columbia Theatre on 


Monday for a brief stay. 


‘The Country Circus’, with a pageant 
more imposing, it is claimed, than anything 
ever before seen on the Boston Theatre 
stage, comes to that favorite playhouse for 
a long visit, next week. 


‘The Hustler’ will be the attraction at the 
Bowdoin Square Theatre next week. 


Cleveland’s Minstrels, than whom Boston 
knows no more welcome purveyors of 
sport, will be heard at the Grand Opera 
House on Monday. 


‘The Peaceful Valley’, well set and ad- 
mirably acted, remains at the Tremont 


| Theatre another week. 


A very pretty reception was given to the 
babv actress, ‘Little Tuesday’, at the Ven- 
dome, on Tuesday afternoon. Her wee 
ladvship, looking like a Sir Joshus Rey- 
nolds picture in her quaint frock of flowered 
brocade, her golden hair like an aureole 
above her big, sweet, serious eyes, received 
her guests with quaint and gentle grace; 
and vouchsafed, for their delight, a pretty 
dance or two, and a few delightful bits of 
impersonation. It was a charming hour. 


The Valdas Sisters will be next week's 
attraction at the Howard Athenenm. 


‘The Hustler’ is now in its second season 
in New England, and has never failed to 
do an enormous business wherever pre- 
sented. John Kernell is the bright, partic- 
ular star, and is supported by a very strong 
coterie of the best specialty and vaudeville 
stars that can be procured. The piece has 
been rewritten and otherwise improved 
since seen in Boston last, and will undoubt- 
edly attract a throng to the handsome 


| Bowdoin Square Theatre at every perform- 


ance. 


The J. C. Doff Opera Company will very 
soon present Lecocq’s beautiful opera ‘The 
(Jueen’s Mate’, at the Tremont Theatre. It 
is one of the most tuneful works of the 
famous composer. Harry Paulton, who 
wrote ‘Erminie’, is responsible for the Eng- 
lish text, which is said to be very funny. 


Neil Burgess’s Circus, a sequel to the 
‘County Fair’, is to be produced at the 
Park Theatre. The County Fair is about 


jto bid the Park Theatre stage ‘good bye’ 


foratime at least; but Mr. Burgess re- 


|mains withus. For a number of weeks 
| elaborate preparations have been going on 


in the Park Theatre and it is now announced 
that on Wednesday evening next, March 
30th, the first performance of ‘Neil Bur- 
gess’ Circus’ will be given at the Park. 
rhe play itself is said to combine the most 
attractive featares of Mr. Burgess’s other 
plays, Vim, Widow Bedott and the Coun- 
ty Fair. While with his patented revolv- 
ing sections feats of horsemanship will be 
rendered possible that could not be other- 
wise attempted. The scenery is entirely 


| new, & large company has been engaged to 


support Mr. Burgess, and the ring per- 
formance which will be introduced in the 
third and last act promises to be full of 
novelties. Two extra performances of the 
County Fair will be given next Tuesday 
and Monday evenings, and the first pres- 
entation of ‘Neil Burgess s Circus’ will occur 
next Wednesday evening. 


Sol Smith Russell’s engagement at the 
Tremont Thestre has been one of the most 
successful of the season, thus far: and 
hundreds wilt doubtless enjoy a bright 
hour in the ‘Peaceful Valley’ during the 
one remaining week of its stay. 


‘The Princess of Erie’ remains at the 
Boston Museum but one week longer. Oa 
Fast Day, Thursday, April 7, ‘The Octo- 
roon’ will begin a brief run with Miriam 
O'Leary in the title role and the same cast 
that was seen earlier in the season. Mr. 
Barron’s annual benetit will come on Sat- 
urday evening, April 9, when ‘Richlieu’ 
will be given, and the attraction following 
will be presented on Monday, Deiat 18. 


Law and Collection. 


It isnow some sixteen years since the 
business of Snow, Church & Co. was be- 
gunin Cincinnati, during which time the 
natural increase and development of their 
patronage has resulted in the establishment 
of tifteen main offices in as many of the 
principal cities of the country, beside five 
associate offices in other cities, and they 
are constantly organizing and establish- 
ing new offices on a solid and permanent 
basis in all the centres of trade. As a 
collection agency which collects, they now 
stand distinctively at the head in this 
country, having the practical endorsement 
by subscription of a very large proportion 
of the successful business houses of the 
United States. Among the exclusive fea- 
tures of this agency, their especial prompt- 
ness in handling claims is very generally 
recognized and appreciated. Moreover, 
they do not handle business except for 
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subscribers, and they even obtain judg- 
ments on any claim that may be for the 


time being incollectable, in any of the 
states, for the actual disbursements only. 
They have first-class attorneys at every 
city, town and village in the United States 
and Canada, as well as at the principal 
business centres of the world, thus ena- 
bling them to have close attention given to 


claims entrusted to them, especial care | 
being exercised in securing correspond- 


ents who rank among the best. 

The great forte of this agency is to col- 
lect without law suits, and as a result of 
their three years location in Boston they 
confidently refer to more than a thousand 
of the leading mercantile houses of the 
city, as to their promptness and reliability 
as well as efficiency. Their peculiar draft 
system, which was originated by them in 
1876, is considered the best. and. most 


leffective in the world, and collections by 
this method are made at three per cent. | 
They publish a semi-weekiy report contain- | 


ing the names of persons against whom 
claims are being pushed, and distribute 
copy of the same to subscribers immedi- 


“THE 


AMUSEMENTS. 
COLUMBIA THEATRE. 
HARRIS & ATKINSON..«..+0++- --Props. and Mgrs. 


978 to 986 Washington 5t. 
Commencing Monday, March 28, 
FOR THREE WEEKS ONLY. 
Matinees Wed. and Sat, at 2. Evenings at 8 


RETURN OF 
6 —— 
JA N E 
CHARLES FROHMAN’S DIRECTION.) 
SAME CLEVER CAST. 


BOWDOIN «ifthe 


HARRIS & ATKINSON.....«+. Props. and Managers. 


Week of March 28, 
JOHN KERNELL, 


Supported by a Very Strong Coterie of the Best 
Specialty and Vaudeville Stars, in 


HUSTLER.” 


ately after publication. In a word, their | 


system, the result of long experience and 
careful observation of and improvement 
on the features of other agencies, recom- 
mends itself to the business man of judg- 
ment and discretion. 


The American Tramp. 


The aggregate number of tramps in the 
country must be enormous. 
ediy seen them, writes Dr. J. N. Hallin 
Harper’s Weekly, in gangs of from six to 
fifteen, and those of two or three are met 
with continually. At remote points on 
railroads, freight trains have been repeat- 
edly captured by organized gangs of these 
men, and the train-men forced to accom- 
mocate the members as the leader direct- 
ed. Itisa sad commentary on our econ- 
omical system that the number seems to be 
constantly increasing. 


There are certain things that we may | 


learn from the tramp, and one in particu- 
lar that would be valuable to usall. The 
Americans are, I presume, the most im- 
patient of any race of peop'e. But the 
American tramp is a second Job. If he 
does not succeed in stealing a ride fon the 
train on which he has fondly calculated 
for two days, he does the most philoso- 
phical thing there is for him to do—that 
is, he waitsa day or two more. If he 
does not get anything to eat to-day, he 
hopes for better luck to-morrow. If the 
impatient conductor of his particular train 
orders him off, he occasionally gets a little 
provoked, but much more commonly he 
says something to the effect that ‘the 
guesses he can if he has to,” and acts 
according!y. In all these things and a 
thousand others, he shows a development 
of patience and fortitude we all might do 
well to emulate. 


I have repeat- | 





. We pay the printer to give 
you good advice about health 
and to lead you to careful 
living. 

Our reason is that Scott's 
Emulsion of cod-liver oil is 
so often a part of careful 
living. 

If you would go to your 
doctor whenever you need 
his advice, we might save our 
money. 
need. 

Let us send you a book on 
CAREFUL LIVING; {ree 


—- 


Scotr & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York. 

Your druggist keeps Scott's Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do, $1, 


He knows what you 
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WM. H. JACKSON, 


TATLOR, 


18 Province Court, opp. Boston Tavern. 
Clothes Cleansed, Dyed and Repaired in the | 


best manner, alsv Cutting, Making. Shine | 
Removed from Garments. 


A SCIENTIFIC CURE. 
CAN F ER; a—@- Book with complete in- 
formation mailed FREE. 
THE 
BERKSHIRE ous PANCER. 
SANATORIUM, 


Dr. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 








Regular Matinees Wednesday and Saturday. 


PARK THEATRE. 


J. A. CRABTREE cc cccccscccsccccccccsccess Manager 
| se SPECIAL 
MONDAY and TUESDAY EVENINGS 


March 28 and 29 
TWO EXTRA PERFORMANCES 


OF THE 
COUNTY FAIR. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, MARCH 30th, 
First Performanee of 


NEIL BURGESS’ CIRCUS. 
A Sequel to the ‘County Fair.” 


Tickets Now on Sale. 


BOSTON MUSEUM. 


Mr. BR. MM. FIBUD..cccccccccccccccsccoccece Manager. 


LAST WEEK! LAST TIMES! 
Closing Wednesday, April 6. 
HENRY S ¥ CARLETON'S Brilliantly Successful 
New American Comedy, THE 


PRINCESS OF ERIE. 


‘INDEED A SUCCESS!” 
Evenings at 8. Wednesday and Saturday at ‘ 
a@- Fast Day, Thursday, April 7-2 P ti hl 

ances of THR OC TOKOON. 


GLOBE THEATRE. 


MR. JOHN STETSON...... Proprietor and Manager. 


LAST WEEK. 
Every Evening, Wednesday and Saturday Matinees. 
JOSEPH ARTHUR'S 
New Production of his Famous Play, 


THE STILL ALARM. 


(Also Author of “Blue Jeans."’) 
SPECIAL—Socliety’s Reigning ‘ahem 


LITTLE TUESDAY, 


Will appear on Monday and Thursday 
Evenings and Wednesday and Saturday 
Matinees. 

Sunday Evening, April 3—Grand Testimonial to 
Little Tuesday. Mon., Apl. 4—Mr. Potterof Texas. 


HOLLIS STREET 
THEATRE. 
ISAAC B. RICH.....--..-.Proprietor and Manager. 
Commencing March 28—TWO WEEKS ONLY, 
Positively Final Appearances in Boston of 


MR. AND MRS. KENDAL. 


Repertoire for first week Mon, Eve'g, “IMPULSE, * 
Tues. Eve'g, Toe Squire.” Wed. Mat., “ALL For HER.” 
Wed. Eve'g, “A Scrap or Paper.” Thurs. Eve'g, “Tue 
| JRONMASTER Fri. Eve'g, “A WHITe Lig Sat. Mat., 
“THE QUEEN'S SHILLING.” Sat. Eve'g, “ALL For Her.” 


Evenings at 7.45. Matinees Wed. one Sat. at 2. 


| 
| GRAND OPERA HOUSE. | 
| 





PROCTOR & MANSFIELD....Props.and Managers. 
Telephone 442—Tremont Station. 


WEtK MARCH 28. 

From Comedy and Drama to MIANSTRELSY. 
'Cleveland’s Consolidated Minstrels. 
SEE OUDA, 

The Sensational European Aerialist. 
GALAXY OF COMEDY 
Entertainers headed by MR. FRANK CUSHMAN. 
Everything and Everybody New. 





Next Attraction—‘* THE CADI,’’ Bill Nye’s 
Humorous Absurdity. 


HOWARD ATHENAUM. 


WILLIAM HARRIS.....-. Proprietor and Manager. 








Week Commencing MONDAY, MAR. 28 


| THE 
_VAIDAS SISTERS. 


Matineea Wednesday and Saturday. 


‘Sig. Rudolph Rudolphi, 


CLate Stage Manager Emma Abbott, Min- 
nie Hauk and Boston Ideal Opera Co.) 


VOCAL CULTURE (italian Method), 


Stage Training for Grand and Comic 
Opera. 


178 Tremont St., Room 55. 
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The Prehensile Organs. 





The possession of an effective prehensile 
organ—a hand or its equivalent— seems to 
be the first great requisite for the evolu- 
tion of a high order of intellect, says the 
Cornhill Magazine. Man andthe monkeys, 
for example, have a pair of hands; and in 
their case one can see at a glance how de- 
pendent is their intelligence upon these 
grasping organs. 

All buman arts base themselves ultimate- 
ly upon the human hand; and even the 
apes approach nearest to humanity in 
virtue of their ever-active and busy little 
fingers. The elephant, again, has his 
flexible trunk, which, as we have all heard 
overand over again, wsque ad nauseam, is 
equally well adapted to pick up a pin or to 
break the great boughs of tropical forest 
trees. (That pin, in particular, is nowa 
well-worn classic.) The squirrel, once 
more, celebrated for his unusual intelligence 
when judged by a rodent standard, uses 
his pretty little paws as veritable hands, 
by which he can grasp anutor fruit all 
round, and so gain in his small mind a 
clear conception of its true shape and 
properties. Throughout the animal king- 
dom generally, indeed, this correspond- 
ence, or rather this chain of causation, 
makes itself everywhere felt; no high in- 
telligence without a highly developed pre 
hensile and graspivg organ. 

Perhaps the opossum is the very best and 
most crucial instance that could possibly 
be adduced of the intimate connection 
which exists between touch and intellect. 
For the opossum is a marsupial, it belongs 
to the same group of lowly-organized, an- 
tiguated, and pouch-bearing animals as 
the kangaroo, the wombat, and the other 
belated Australian mammals. 

Now everybody knows the mursupials as 
a class are nothing short of preternaturally 
stupid. They are just the very dullest and 
silliest of all existing quadrupeds. And 
this is reasonable enough, when one comes 
to think of it, for they represent a very 
antique and early type, the first rough 
sketch of the mammalian idea, if I may so 
lescribe them, with wits unsharpened as 
yet by contact with the world in the flerce 
competition of the struggle for life as it 
lisplays itself on the crowded stage of the 
great continents. They stand, in short, to 
the lions and tigers, the elephants and 

ses, the monkeys and squirrels of 
Europe and America, as the Australian 

ick fellow stands to the Englishman or 
the Yankee. 


“The Tall Hat. 


rhe hat proper —that is, the raised hat 

-was first made in England by Spanish 
hatters about 1510, having been introduced 
into France a century earlier, says All the 
Year Round. The gay young courtiers of 
the Queen—Elizabeth of immortal memo- 
ry— shone resplendent in high-crowned 
hats of rare device, which, like the bril- 
liant Raleigh, they hung round with strings 
P| pearls. 

Kingsley desciibes his Elizabethan ad- 

enturer, John Oxenham, as having on 

head ‘‘a broad velvet Spanish hat,” 

id Master Frank Leigh, as shading his 

elicate complexion from the sun with ‘‘a 
broad dove-colored Spanish hat, with feath- 
~r to match, looped up over the right ear 
with a pearl brooch.” But hats or caps 
were worn according to taste or circum- 

neces; and Scotttells us that when Lei- 
ter rode bareheaded at Elizabeth's sice 
her entry into Kenilworth his esquire 
ad charge of his lordship’s black velvet 
inet, garnished with a clasp of dia- 
nonds, and surmounted by a white plume 

By a statute of 1566, velvet hats or caps 
were prohibited to all persons under the 
degree of a knight; and by another, en- 
icted in 1571, every person, except ladies, 

rds, knights, and gentlemen having 20 
marks a year in landed estates, was requir- 
ed to wear on Sundays and holidays a 
me made cap of wool, very decent and 
mely for all states and degrees. But 
ese sumptuary laws were openly disre- 
garded. 

Stubbs, in his ‘Anatomy of Abuses,’ 
describes a pleasing variety of new-fashion- 
ed headgear—hats perking up like the 
spear or shaft of a temple; hats flat and 

road on the crown, like the battlements 

f a house; and round crowns with bands 
of every color. This variety of shape con- 
sorted with an equal variety of material— 
silk, velvet, taffeta, sarsenet, wool, and ‘‘a 
fine hair, which they call beaver, fetched 
from beyond the seas.” Whoso hed not 
hat of velvet or hat of taffeta was held of 

» account among the gilded youth of the 
ume, and so common a thing was this os- 
tentation in the matter of hesd-covering 
that “every serving-man, countryman, or 
other, even all indifferently, did wear of 
these hats.” 


} 





For Over Fifty Years. 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
use by mothers for their children teething. It 
soothesthe child, softens the gums, allays at 
pain cures wind colic,and is the best remedy for 
iarrhea, 25¢. a bottle. Sold by all drngeiete 
iy ushout the workl. Be sure and ask for Ss. 
‘ INSLOw’sS SOOTHING SYRUP.” 
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A Perfect Lady. 


stad 66 9 
No,lady, says the Spectator, who is rude 
to her servants, who gets into ? 


rages and 
abuses them, will ever win the mysterious 
and difficult title. Again, no lady who 
hail-fellow-well-met with her “servants 
who chaffs them, or who makes friends 
With them too obviously, can obtain it. 
That sort of lady may be liked, may be 
loved indeed, but she will not be called 
perfect. ‘“‘A very pleasant-spoken lady,” 
“‘as good-tembered a lady as ever lived,” 
or possibly ‘‘a very familiar lady”—a some 
what Malapropian expression in occasion- 
al use—but not ‘‘a perfect lady.” 

A perfect lady means, then, a lady who 
keeps to her own place—or what is con 
sidered to be her place by those who use the 
words. Sheis a lady who lets it clearly be 
seen that she is incapable of doing any 
thing for herself that a servant can possi 
bly do for her, whether it be putting on 
coals or tidying a room, who is always 
rather expensively dressed, who keeps 
perfectly calm and self-possessed what-| 
ever accidents happen, who is coldly polite | 
to her iuferiors, and yet never ruc 
who, in fact, treats her household as if 
they were of different clay This is the 
perfect lady. Truly a not very interesting 
or awiable figure 


KELLEY & CO., 
HATTERS. 


Hats Made 
to Order. 
Children's 
Silk Hats a 
Specialty. 
Silk and Der- 
by Hats Block- 
ed and Retrim- 
med in the 
Latest Styles. 


22 PROVINCE STREET. 


BOOKS OF 


INSTRUCTION: 


FOR THE 


PIANO. 


RICHARDSON’S NEW METHOD. 


Over 500,000 copies sold Price, American fingering 
$3.00. Foreign fingering, $3.00 


MASON’S PIANOFORTE TECHNICS. 
The embodiment of the eminent author's progressive 


ideas with regard to TOUCH, TECHNIQUE, LEGATO 
PLAYING, STACCATO, ACCENTUATION, etc. With 


is 


fe, and 


























} 
valuable chapters on MENTAL DISCIPLINE, or the } 
MIND IN PLAYING, RHYTHM, VELOCITY, ete. The 
best work published for teachers a d advanced students. } 
Price, $2.50. | 
MASON & HOADLEY’S SYSTEM FOR 

BEGINNERS. 
A TC I 
With elther American or Foreign fingering Price 


American fingering, $3.00. Foreign fingering, $3.00 
NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
METHOD. 


In three parts; price each, $1.50; complete, $3.00. Tw: 
editions, American and Foreign fingering. 


PETER’S ECLECTIC PIANO. 
Over 300,000 copies sold; price, $3.00 
BELLAK’S ANALYTICAL METHOD. 
Price in paper, 75 cents; in boards, $1.00. 


WINNER’S EUREKA METHOD. 


The latest book issued, with illustrations of hand 














7 hoa is if 
positions. Paper, 75 cents; Doare , $1.00 


Any book mailed, postpaid, for retail price. 


Decker Bros., Fischer, and Shonin- 
oa pate eon & White Automatic Organs. 
Pianos exchanged or sold on instalments. 

For Musical Instruments, Strings, etc,, send to 
John C. Haynes & Co., Boston. 


453-463 Washington &St., Boston. 
C, H. DITSON & COMPANY, 867 BROADWAY, WN. Y¥ 


‘DR. EDWARDS, CHIROPODIST, 


During rebuilding of 1831 Tremont street, is at 
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WHERE'S BILL. 


BY CARL SMITH. 
Where's Bill? Yes, o’ course I'm glad to 
See th’ old town once again; 
When I turned th’ bend I had to 
Jes git up an’ yell; an’ when 
I seen that old steeple risin’ 
Like # guide-post on th’ hill, 
Leapin’ up frum th’ horizon, 
I jes had to— Say, where's Bill? very thrilling affair; 
romantic about it.” I ot 
Know that meetin’-house? I guess 80 worked. He was rapid 
Ain’t that where we uset to go, once. 
Us boys? Settin’ stiff an’ jes so, 
Like we was put up to show. 
There's th’ graveyard back behind it, 
With th’ old stone on th’ hil); 
I believe that I could find it 
If I tried tonow. Where's Bill? 


the dispatch. 
‘It's all there,” I sa‘d; 


oughly familiar with th 
newspaper 


sitions, and, having ‘heac 
passed it to me without 
of him. Hearranged thi 


When we two was boys, Bill showed it 
to write. 


‘To me one day, an’ th’ year | 
Cut in it was— There, 1 knowed It 
Wasn't fur away frum here 
See, it’s old an’ stained an’ breakin’, 


GONE FROM A 


Grass-growed, too, an’ cracked, until 
It seems like some poor, forsaken, 


Homeless thing that— Say, where's Bill? 
. iia , ‘‘T could have guessed 


Bill an’ me we often wondered 


W hose that stone was; for we gucsse: 
It’s laid down there a hundred 
Years or more at very best 


An’ be uset to say: ‘Now, I don't with the weicome ‘thirty 
Wunt no bettertomb. [ will pencil was still flying over the paper. 
Lay there when I die.” Say, why don’t 


Some o’ you-uns say where's Bill 


ON 


I tossed him a sheet of the flimsy manifold- the writer had been actually present. I 
paper, upon which our local operators de- laid the manuscript away in my desk, in- 
lighted to scrawl their illegible transcript tending to compare the account with the 
of the incoherent cerebration of the opera- reportsin the Atlanta papers when they 
tor at the other end of the wire. 

“Is this a paragraph or a continuation?” conscious celebration; 
Tremaine asked, after he had glanced at ascertain if this was a case in point. 


business, he 
omitted adverbs, conjunctions and prepo- credible, so extraordinary, so contrary to 


was some ‘copy’ paper on the desk in front expect the ordinary 


LATE OF THAT CITY. 


Chicago journalism from this,” I thought, 
as I glanced again at Tremaine. 
writing furiously. The 
arrived from the telegraph office soon after entious adherence to his duty would not 
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I had heard much of ‘un- 
’ Iwas curious to 


should arrive. 


‘ I did not see Tremaine that day, but I 
“give ita double heard from him through Scott, who was 


head—eighteen and tweoty-six—it isn’t a enthusiastic in praise of the work he had 


nothing juicy or already performed. The work was far 
served him as be above the average. Asaresult, Tremaine 
; I saw that at was sought out by the ‘old man,’ heartily 


Without hesitation and as if thor- complimented, and placed on the regular 


is branch of the staffata fair salary. 
supplied the What I am now about to narrate is so in- 


led’ the telegram, all accepted theories of natural events con- 
a word. ‘Irhere tingent upon natural causes, that I do not 
philosopher or the 
s neatly and began absolute materialist to give it even the 


The caption be had invented for courteous consideration due to the relation 
the paragraph was unique: 


of an honest chronicler. Let the sciolists 
sneer, however, and let intellectual egoists 


TLANTA. frown if it so please them—there are a few 


Tur ABRUPT CESSATION OF THOMAS LaRkrN, | things in heaven and earth that are not 


dreamed of in their superficial philosophy, 
and the complicated action of the human 
a fami iarity with mind is one of them. 

During the days immediately following 
He was his first successes I saw little of Tremaine 
messenger boy They kept him very busy, and his consci- 


” and Tremaine’s | permit him to squander a single moment of 
bis employer’s time. Scott told me he was 


Having finished my work, [ sought Mr. | scrupulously exact in all bis work, but ex- 
Scott and asked him if he could give Tre- | ceedingly reserved toward those with whom 


maine an assignment, urging him with a/| be was bronght in contract. He wascourte- 


Yes, old pard, this is th’ stone, an’ 
It’s th’ one you uset to claim 
Pshaw! You talk about 
Sich fool things Why 
Here, cut underneath the creepers 
An’th’ moss? Why are you still 
His name! Here among th’ sleepers 
An’ I— Well, I've found you, Bill. 
[Harper's Weekly 


yerown, an’ my protégé’s ability 
what's this pame “The assignment is all 


I'remaine on to that and 
Sanderson murder—he 





AN ASTRAL PROJECTION. and circumstances. Tell 


| report at eleven o'clock.’ 


[From the San Francisco Argonant I returned to my own 


An impression that I was not alone grew 
upon me until further 
force was impossible. 
as I faced the silent 
the half-gloom, for I knew it was there | 
many minutes before I made actual obser- 
vation of its presence, but the fact that I 
had felt the presence was, I must confess, 
somewhat disconcerting. 

‘Well, sir?” I remarked in a tone that 
must have betrayed a half-suppresse ad agi-| with a mental p 
tation. As I spoke, the form emerged | eloged. 
from the shadow, and revealed a tall, thin- | tremor shook his body ; 
visaged young man clad ina theadbare coat 10 
reaching to the knees of 
trousers so ‘bagged’ as to induce the sus- 
picion of a physical deformity. 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” he began in a 
low, musical voice; ‘‘but [ have presumed 
to intrude upon you fora moment, on the| 
assurance of a friend who told me that if L| 
should ever wander as far as this city you 
would not turn me away without, at least. 
a kind word. You know Jobn Carrol?” 





resistance to its| him. I noticed that the 
[was not startled | band, as it guided the 


motionless figure in | 
sometimes swift, som 
| by lack of ideas, but a 


| pinched face. 
pose, 


exhausted, in a heap in 
“Come,” I said, ‘ 


get some sleep.” 


ao well, indeed. You corre from | overcoat and hat and 
rim?” laid my : 

, iid my hand on his . 
‘Not directly. I haven't seen him fora! : Se eee: 


year. [ was in better circamstances then 
than I am at present. J have knecked 
about through the West from city to city, 
seeking what I seek here—work.” ‘ 
‘*You are a newspaper man?” 
“Yes, sir; but not altogether a success. 
ful ore.” 
“Where did you work'last?” Lasked. 
“In Chicago.” 
‘How long have you been in this city?” 
“About an hour.” 7 
“Did you come direct from Chicago?” 
“Barring side-tracks and the incidents 


| lation’ in his glance. 
| pelled by my will rather 
of his own, and follow 
walker into the street.” 


right,” and looked at 


opposition of brakemen and conductors of | 
freight-trains, Lam direct from Chicago.” 

‘And so you came in on a break-beam?” | 
I said. 

“No; I walked the last thirty miles. The | 
roads were good, and the railroad people | 
didn't object.” 

“What is your name?” I asked. | 

‘‘Nelson Tremaine,” he answered. 

**T will do what I can for you, Mr. Tre- | 
maine,” I said. \ 
am the telegraph-editor of this concern. nation were a matter 
Mr. Scott has charge of the city depart- | him.” . 
ment. I will speak to him and he will ) 
probably give you an assignment. 
are you staying?” 

‘‘Anywhere—nowhere,” he 
with a sad smile. 

“It is late—nearly two o'clock,” I ssid, | was particularly struc 
looking at my watch, ‘‘when ‘thirty’ comes, | tion that 
We'll go and get something to eat. 
that, if you won't mind, I'll take you round | the fixed gaze of the m 
and introduce you to the night-clerk of the | fold, the man about to 
Overton; you can get & room there. In| through a glass darkl 
the mean time, if you are not too tired, you | the sunli ; 
might help me out on this miscellane: 
truck.” 


[ became responsible 


of crank. 
I reached the office 


Where | of the dispatch from 
|maine had edited the 


the gas over the desk in front of which he 
sat, inserted his hand hetween two frayed | Throughout the 


uttons f his Dis coat, i 
b fons o sm sfit oat and dre Ww C rth j tioned, circums 


‘Here’s a hanging in Atlanta,” I said, 


my new friend still at work. 
seem to notice my presence. 


| paper, wasspasmodic, but without pause, | Atlanta?” 


jalways moving—a movement uninterrupted 


you're 
enough for work to-night. 
and get something to eat. 


Tremaine did not answer, but sat hud- 
dled there like a dead man. 


He arose, as if im- entered the 


my = which he opened and shut slowly 
as yerforming a se 

of travel frequently interrupted by the | walk bis was dou tue 7 
tired and sleepy, I thought. 


and hurried to my own home impressed ¢ 4 
~ ’ ss quoted, with a laugh. 
| with the idea that I had found a new kind pot so badly off, after all.” 


about two o’clock. AsI entered my den, 
; Tremaine’s manuscript caught my eye. I tween us, he addressed me with sudde 
picked up a sheet and read: 
2 Can: ( ‘‘Bragdon, his arms pinioned, walked 
As you will observe, I from his cell to the scaffold as if his desti- ship?” he asked. 


after the face of the murderer 
After | had been blotted out by the black capjfrom home—somewhere.” 


ght a fuliginous yellow, the foliage 
ous = the apn op seen close bya wo emi 
ack ; as AY : aces at his feet distorted and d 
Certainly.” Saying which, he lighted | plain enough to his view during pee A 
|of his waiting for the clutch of death.” 
article names were men- 


recital of the circumstances and my own | ous enough toward his fellow reporters, 
|}suppositions, theories, and confidence in 


put sedulously avoided their friendiy com- 
panionship. 


right,’ Sata ocott; In due time the Atlanta papers contain- 


“but unless he is a first-class man, I can’t | ing the account{of the execution arrived. 
promise anything permaneat 
what I'll do, though,” Scoit continued; “I | that I would find at least a reportorial re- 
intended to send Hastings to interview | semblance between Tremaine’s account and 
that faith-cure crowd in Bethany. 


I'll tell you | I opened them eagerly, vaguely convinced 


I'll put | that of the local newspaper men. I was 
give Hastings the ‘certainly not prepared for the absolute 
knows the people | truth of detail, the realism, the accuracy 
Tremaine tojof circumstance, which this comparison 
proved to exist. 
room and found |the glaring superiority of Tremaine’s 
He did not | article. Soon after this he strolled intomy 
As 1 watched | den and thanked me cordially for my efforts 
movement of his | on his behalf. 
pencil across the ‘*How long has it been since you were in 


etimes slow, but | observing the expression of his face. 
“IT have never been there.” he answered. 


movement that I | He betrayed not the least surprise at my 


thought somewhat mechanical. The light question; neither did he exhibit the slight- 
from the gas-jet shone upon his pale, | est indication that he suspected a reference, 
The features were set as|on my part, to his ‘report’ of the hanging. 
and his eyes were | If his lack of interest was genuine, I was 
Suddenlf he stopped ; a convulsive | forced to the conclusion that Tremaine had 
y his hand, grasping | written that article while totally uncon- 
pie aie poh cop | the pencil, trembled violently and stretched | scious—that he had dreamed his story ard 

é | away to the right, clear of the desk; the 


his chair. 
not strong work, usually accompanying me to lunch 


Then ,you must room. 
in the suburbs. 


[ put on my him something of his history. 


The only difference was | 


I asked him, while narrowly | 


that the palpable result there in my desk 
| fingers relaxed, the pencil dropped to the | was the record of his dream. 

floor, and the writer sank, as if completely | It became his habit, after this, to spend 
an hour or two with me after his night’s|important happenings in every quarter of 
-|the globe were ‘padded’ by him into th 
We'll go out eon at midnight and then retiring to his | freshest and ‘very latest’ news. 
He had left the hotel and was living | papers fumed and accused us of ‘mana- 
As our friendship grew 
more confidential, I gradually learned from | firmation invariably vindicated our facts. 
The only |The people in the telegraph office won- 


‘cause of complaint’ and a promise of ‘in- 
teresting particulars at the trial,’ compris- 
ed the ‘meat’ of the dispatch. I knew that 
it was ‘a good story.’ I knew, too, that 
the New York papers would be full of it 
that morning. Our correspondent had 
simply neglected his duty. Thoroughly 
annoyed, I turned to Tremaine, who was 
reading an exchange at the desk where he 
usually sat when waiting for me. 

“Do you know New York?” I asked. 

‘*Pretty well,” he answered. 

‘‘Well, pad that dispatch for me—maybe 
you know something about those people 
-—they belong to the exclusives of the Four 
Hundred-—Patriarchs, I believe,” saying 
which, I handed him the telegram sheet. 
He looked at it, recognized the names with 
an exclamation of surprise, and without a 
word went to work. I watched him with 
intense curiosity. His action was the 
same as that which characterized his 
extraordinary performance on the night 
when he ‘reported’ the hanging; the same 
spasmodic, mechanical movement of the 
hand; the same seemingly unconscious 
mental effort. 

And when, after half an hour’s work, 
the pencil made its final flourish and fell 
to the floor, the same stupor overpowered 
him, and he sat haddled in his chair as if 
deprived of all his vitality. I gathered the 
‘copy’ and read it. It was aclear, concise 
statement of facts apparently covering 
every prominent or more interesting fea- 
ture of the case. Fora moment, [ hesita- 
ted about printing it. The people in- 
volved all occupied high positions in the 
social world, and [ had to absolute proof 
that the alleged facts in Tremaine’s ac- 
count had the least foundation in truth. I 
know that newspaper men more conscien- 
|tious than [am regarding the publication 
of doubtful news, however interesting or 
}important, willblame me for my action in 
| this instance, but I had such confidence in 

|what I had come to consider Tremaine’s 
‘second sight,’ that I could not resist the 
|opportunity thus afforded of ‘scooping’ 
our contemporaries. I sent the copy to the 
printer. As on the previous occasions 
remaine gave no evidence of knowledge 
lof what he had done. He did not eyen 
refer to the telegram I had given him. 
| The publication of the ‘Randolph Case’ 
created the sensation [ had anticipated. 
The ‘old man’ made pleased inquiries, and 
| was satisfie! with my explanation that the 
story came through a special correspond- 
lent. Until the.arrival of the New York 
papers, however, [| was perturbed, uneasy, 
|anxious; I could scarcely believe my 
j}senses when I read them, so closely did 
| {remaine’s ‘clairvoyant’ report coincide 
with the actual facts as pablished ia the 
metropolitan journals. 

After this, I did not hesitate to ‘use’ 
Tremaine on my ‘specials; European vews, 
African exploration, Congressional affairs, 
Parliamentary complications, and other 


The local 


facturing’ the news, but subsequent con- 


approaching him, son of arich New York merchant, mother- | dered, and the old man rubbed his hands 


less from his early youth, he had been edu 


” 
| “Come, I repreated; “letus go.” He cated at Harvard, and on his graduation 
opened his eyes, but there was no ‘specu- 


newspaper 


than by any volition father’s failure and subsequent death left | Baltimore 


in opposition to his father’s wishes, he had 
business. His|containing a paragraph 


-| with glee, always accepting my romance 
about ‘our special correspondents.’ 

One night [ tossed a sheet to Tremaine, 
announcing a 
life—the 











wedding in high 


ed me like asleep- him without ties of close kindred and |marriage of Lieutenant George R. Wat 


At the restaurant virtually penniless. 
When sufficient for his immediate needs, almos 


his left hand, the reduced to tie barest necessities. 
‘*] am a dreamer,” he said one night; * 


He was ‘lean and hungry,’ too, sometimes. 
At the hotel what’s the odds? 


am like Cassius—I think too much—I am | 
But |dead again, or has Prince Bacigalupi of 
‘The dreamer lives for-|Moutenegro broken out in a new place?” 


Since that time, he | son, of the United States Navy, and Miss 
he roused somewhat and ate with apparent had shifted from place to place withou 
| relish, induced, probably, by a long fast. 
But his thoughts seemed far away. 
I told him that he could report at the office 
at eleven o'clock, he merely answered, ‘‘All times in easy circumstances, but oftene 


t| Edith Blanchard, the youngest daughter 


settled purpose, content to acquire only |of Lemuel Blanchard, a millionaire irou 


t|manufacturer. That was all. As_ th 


without ambition or object in life—some- | manifold fluttered over Tremaine’s desk, 


r| he caught it with a flourish, and, holding 
it aloft, said, in a merrier tone than I had 

I | ever heard him utter: 

‘“‘What is it? Is the Akhoond of Swat 


for his room-rent, ever, but the toiler dies in a day,’” he|He smoothed the tissue on a white sur- 


fervor, tinged, I thought, with anxiety : 


of indifference to 


‘Better than love?” 
Atlanta which Tre- ‘It is the basis of true love.” 
night before. The silent for a moment, and then said, in 


answered, ) story was told in a peculiar way; it was half-musing tone: 
full of action—nervous and dramatic. I 


“IT think so, too. If there is such 


**So, you see, Iam 
There were 

hints of a love-affair in his narrative, but 
the next afternoon they were too meagre to invite inquiry. f 
On one occasion, after a long silence be- | utterance of a man. 


He was writer sank back exhausted. 


face, the better to read it, and at the first 
glance sprang from his seat with a low, 
moaning cry pitiable to hear. It was more 
like the gasp of a stricken animal than the 
I started toward him 
n/expecting to see him fall, but before I 

;could reach him a dull, hard look cam: 


‘What do you think of woman’s friend- | into his face, and he dropped heavily into 


|hischair. His pencil fairly flew over the 


: “It is the best boon that can be bestow- | paper as he ‘padded’ the dispatch. He 
Then followed a circumstantial ed ona man,” I replied. 
account of the execution—a continuation 


| worked an hour; his hand made that final 
| flourish; the pencil fell to the floor and the 
Slowly he 
a/recovered himself. A superhuman power 

seemed to be urging him back to con- 
a sciousness. {His features became once 


k with his assump- thing as fidelity in a woman’s friendship, more mobile with human expression—but 


ob beneath the scaf- Everybody 
be hanged saw, ‘as divorce case. 
” his last of earth; tion for weeks. 


remembers 


it is possible that [may some day have a it was the expression of terror, remorse. 


oragony. Eagerly he read the first lines 


the Randolph of what he had written; then he read the 
It was the absorbing sensa- original dispatch. With a groan he stud: 
The details were as in- gered to his feet. 
teresting as one of Gaboriau’s detective 
stories and as piquant as a chapter out of reeled out into the night, leaving me 
Daudet. The first intimation of the scan- amazed and regretful that I had imposed 
dal that came to me wasa brief dispatch this last terrible task upon him. 
from our New York correspondent, re- 
a Ae a late tn gr inge late fora return one of the most brilliant articles I have 
y detailed, telegram asking for fuller particulars. .ever seen in a daily newspaper. 
o- eens recounted, and ‘local color’ em- Only the names of the ho ane ME and tw 
8, ployed to render the story as plausible as if co-respondents, with an unsatisfactory hear the joy-bells and breathe the perfume 


“My God! it is true,” he moaned, and 


Tremaine’s account of that wedding w4s 


It was 4 
oO poem—an epithalamium; one could almos! 
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of the orange-blossoms. This record, 
strangely made, of an event that filled 
hearts with happiness and destroyed the 
hope of one man, is in my possession to- 
day. It has never been published. 

[That was a terrible night in the world's 
history. Murder stalked abroad and sui- 
cide lurked in the solitudes ; misery emerg- 
ed from its kennel to make its hopeless 
moan to mankind; skeletons came forth 
from the closets of blasted homes to sit 
gibbering at millions of hearth-stones in 
the morning; theft, outrage, and nameless 
crimes were dragged from their seeret 
lairs; the wires shuddered with the awfal 
burden of their horrors, and the midnight 
grew (darker—in the midst walked the 
pestilence of vice companioning with the 
leprosy of immorality. 

“Tremaine is at the telephone and wants 
you.” It was Scott who delivered this 
message to me about one o’clock in the 
morning. I entered the closet where the 
telephone hung and rang the bell. 

“Hello!” Leried. The answer came low 
and faint—a whisper, but plainly recogniz- 
4 as the voice of Tremaine. 

‘‘What do you want?” Lasked. 


‘There is a suicide at 236 Merivale 
Avenue—send a wan,” whispered Tre- 

Why can’t you attend to it? We are] 
f busy here just now.” 

It is impossible; but I will be there 

when the reporter comes.” 

Where are you now?” Lasked. There 
oreply. I repeated the question, but 
the humming of the wires gave 

ans we like @& Murmurous echo ‘hen 
somebody ‘cut in’ on my wire, and impa- 
I rang up ‘central.’ 
Where was that call from?” I asked. 
“You have had no call within fifteen 


1 
nutes,” was answered from the central 
office. I insisted that there had been a call 


and that I had just talked with one of our 


reporters over that wire. I wanted to 
know where he was. But ‘central’ was 
ositive that I was mistaken, and I left 
he telephone angry and bewiidered. 
Suicide at 236 Merivale Avenue,” I said 
to Scott; ‘send a man over right away. 
He will find Tremaine there.” Scott sent 
Hastings, who returned in half an hour 


pale, panting, and excited 
“Did you get it?” asked Scott. 


Much ofa case?” 
“Yes.” 

Did you see Tremaine?” 
“Teese 
‘Where is he?” 

At the morgue.” 


I asked 


Fours to California, Alaska, and the 


Yellowstone Park. 
® A very attractive programme bas been 
nace up by Messrs. Raymond & Whitcomb 
for their annual spring trips across the 
continent. Three parties are to leave Bos- 


ton April 25 in a special Pullman train of | 


vestibuled sleepers and dining-cars, and go 


together to California by way of Colorado | 


and New Mexico. On the Pacific coast 


the excursionists will separate into three | 


xroups, one section returning through Salt 
Lake City and Denver, another by way of 
Oregon, Washington and the Yellowstone 


National Park, and a third by the same | 


route as the second with the addition of a 
.wo Weeks’ voyageto Alaska. Raymond & 
Whitcomb, 296 Washington street, Boston, 


send descriptive books to any address. 


tu 


The Hands and Feet. 


fo those who take aconscious pride in 
condition and appearance of their 
hands and feet, the operating rooms of 
Mrs. Pearson, No 120 Tremont Street, one 
strongly recommended. Her long study 
of and careful insight into her profession 
gives her many advantages. Through her 
skilful and thorough manicure, the hands 
and feet: e put and kept in the most per- 
t der. 


NIODER, PEABODY & C0, 


BANKERS, 
113 Devonshire St. Boston, 


intue MERCANTILE 
CREDITS available 
through MESSRSs. 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., 


LONDON, 


AND THEIR CORRESPONDENTS. 


the 





and TRAVELLER=S’ 
in all parts of the world, 


Buv and sel] FOREIGN EXCHANGES 

_ é : } y } S and 
CELFGRAPHIC TRANSFERS on EUROPE, 
ALIFORNIA and the BRITISH PROVINCES. 


_STOCK and BOND ORDERS executed in Boston, | 
| 


New York and Philadelphia. 


Choice 
Investment Securities for Sale. 


so 





Nasal Catarrh and affections of the throat 


cured for 50 cts. Such cases as you see described 
jin the long, column advertisements, Send your 
address and description of your case, and 50 cents 
} in stamps, and you will get by return mail 


|} paid) my Cure Quick for Catarrh, etc., with full 


pre. 


instruciions how to use the remedies and be 


cured. Also a brochure on the subject, with hun- 


dreds of curesin Boston and vicinity (to inter- 


view if you desire), not mythical ones in Maine or 


Florida. Also you will get a pamphlet on tobacco 


and its killing power, causing two deaths where 
the intoxicants are killing one person, and an ex- 
position of quackery as practiced by the regulars 
and irregulars; both are empirical in their 
| methods; also, a treatise on Omnipathy, or curing 
all the hopeless 
| the body by « 





so called) incurable diseases of 


vternal applications of non-poisonous 
No drugs in the stomach. ‘The 
robacco Slave,” book of 125 pages sent to you on 
receipt of 25 cts. in stamps. The Post 
said, April 24, 1890, “For information this book ts 
* Call or address, DR. C. A. GREENE, 
| 178 fremont St. (Not the 44 


years’ experience. Pamphlets are free. 
' 


emedies 





Joston 
| invaluable. 


Nervura Greene. 


| CURE FITS! 


When I say cure I do not mean merely to stop them 
| foratimeandthen havethem return again. In a 
| radicalcure, I have made t i of FITS, EPI 
| LEPSY or FALLING SICKN! ng study. I 
| warrant my re medy to cure the worst cases. Because 
others have failed is no reason for not now receiving a 
cure, Send at once for a treatise and a Free Bott!e of 
my infallible remedy. Give Express and Post Office. 


Il. G. ROOT, M. C., 183 Pearl St., N. Y. 


ARTIST¢-—= 
NEEDLEWORK 


Patterns are illustrated and descred every month in 


The Household Monthly 


Italso contains the latest fashions besides many 
other articles of special interést to ladies. It is dis- 
tinctly alady’s magazine 

SUBSCRIPTION 50 CENTS A YEAR. 


We have made the price so low that if you are 
interested in these subjects you cannot afford to be 
withoutit. SEND FOR SAMPLE Copy. 

Address, HOUSEHOLD MONTHLY COoO., 
§2B PURCHASE S8T., BosTON, MASS. 


-atent W. S. A. Corset and 
Health Waist. 


Admired by thousands at the Food 
and Healjh Exposition, Mechanics’ 
Suilding. The patent pulley system of 
back lacing insures a perfect figure 
Agents wanted in all parts of New 
England. 

ABBOTT DAVIDSON & CO., 


PISL Tremont Street, Room 16, 


VEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


PUST OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


ISSETS, Dec. 31, 1890.... $22,018.826.95 
CIABILITIES.... «+» 19,832,985,22 


SS a life 

















$2,185,841.73 


LIFE BATE ENDOWMENT policies are 
ssued atthe old life rate premium. 

Annual Cash distributions are paid upon al} 
wlicies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash sur- 
ender and paid-up insurance values to which the 
asured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pampblets, rates and values for any age sent on 
pplication to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
Jos. M. GIBBENS, Vice President. 
Ss. F. TRULL, Secretary, 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Secretary. 


‘“‘La Grenade.” 





The Most Perfect PENCIL SHARP- 
tNER ever invented, giving a fine point 
vithout breaking the lead. We have 
ust received another lot of the above. 


YOOPER, LEWIS & (CO., 


8 MILK STREET. 








The genuine article is the invention of a German, 
our 
¥Y’ 


| aod is manufactured in Germany. See that 
Sharpener is stamped ‘MADE IN GERMA 


| should be attended to before their growth becomes 





| circulating fluids, which settle in a tissue or gland, 
| where humors settle only when the blood is filled 


}out the use of the knife or caustic a study, and 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH 


DCTS, A MONTH, CANCERS AND TUMORS 


Cured Without Use of 
the Knife. 


There are no diseases which are so much 
dreaded by ordinary mortals as cancers and 
tumors. The commencement of their treatment 
has been many times the death warrant of the 
patient, and the terrible suffering and attendant 
risk of hemorrhage, through the ordinary mode 
of curesthe use of the knife and with caustic, has 
made many a person shrink from the attempt to 
get rid of them until too late. How sinks the 
heart of man or woman, when for the first time 
they are told by their physician that the lump 
upon the breast, face or other part, which during 
the last one, two, three or more years has grown 
from a slight pimple to the size of a walnut, isa 
pronounced cancer! It is not intended here to 
give any diagnosis of the different varieties of |, 
cancers, but only some of the leading symptoms 
of the approach of this terrible disease. If you 
have a lump of unnatural growth upon the breast | 
or other part of the person, attended with stinging 
darting, pricking, creeping or shooting pains, | 
give it your attention at once, and don't attempt 
to cure it yourself with the thousand and one 
remedies offered by your friends. Go at once to 
Dr. Solomon's Medical Institute, 75 Court Street, 
Bostop, Mass. If the affection is a cancer or ofa 
cancerous nature, you should at once have proper 
treatment. If you have a horny, scaly pimple, 
with an occasional exfoliation of the same, upon 
the lip, face or nose, attended with similar symp- 
toms as above, itis something you should attend 
toatonce. Delays are dangerous. 

Tumors consist of deposits of humor or morbid | 
material, generally in some gland or jorgan. All 
tumors depend upon a disturbance of the natural 
functions of the digestive or nutritive organs, 
humors or morbid materials in the blood and the 


with more poisonous substances than can be 
carried out of the body. Tumors and cancers 


large. 
For over twenty years Dr. James M. Solomon 
has made the treatment and cure of cancers with- 


the result has been a medicine used both internally 
and externally which completely removes the 
growth and eradicates the poison truin the system 
forever. Patients who have been pronounced 
incurable by physicians or at hospitais are espec- 
ially invited to consult the doctor at his office, 
75 Court Street, Boston, Mass. ‘The doctor will 
also be pleased to answer any correspondence 
concerning his teeatment. The treatment is a 
botanical one and causes no inconvenience or 
detention from work. Attention ts called to the 
following sworn testimonial of from a ladywho has 
been treated by the doctor, ani who is ready 
to answer any letters of inguiry. 

One of the most remarkable cases which has 
been treated by Dr. J. M. Solomon is that of Miss 
Jennie Belcher of 96 G Street, South Boston. 
Miss Belcher is a young ledy of excellent family, 
goca education, and a real honest, Christian 
woman. Ip an interview with a reporter she 
states her case freely, without any reservation, and 
in a way that would lead one to believe that she 
owes her life to the treatment of the doctor. She 
wishes every one to know how she was cured 
and desires any one to call on her personally at 
her residence and hear her story from her own 
mouth. 

“J first began to feel the rouble about two 
years ago, but did not pay much attention to it, 
as it did not inconvenience me veiv much. 
About a year ago I was taken sick with diph- 
theria and was confined to my bed for over eight 
weeks. The other trouble began to develop and 
caused me great pain and inconvenience. I 
consulted nine physicians, and after an examina- 
tion by one of the surgeons at one of the city 
hospitals, they concluded the trouble to be a 
large fibroid tumor of a cancerous nature. I was 
told by the physicians that nothing could be done 
for me to eradicate the tumor or to remove it, 
except by the use of the knife. It was very large 
weighing over seven pounds, and was two 
growths, one on the right side and one on the 
left side, and was as hard as a piece of wood. 
They told me also that my chances of surviving 
the operation were only one in sixty. I did not 
shrink from this operation, knowing that it was 
my Only chance for life, but my family was very 
much opposed to it and would not consent to it. 
I gave up all treatment for some time, during 
which the tumor enlarged to double its former 
size, causing me much trouble. My father and 
sisters gave me up, and my four sisters were 
heart-broken. No one can realize the pain that I 
suffered. I had no appetite, could not sleep, and 
was in as wretched a condition as could be con- 
ceived of. Atthis time I was recommended to 
Dr. solomon. He stated that I had two tumors 
and advised that it would be suicidal to allow 
them to be removed by the use of the knife, but 
that hehad a much better way of removing the 
growth with the use only of simple botanical 
remedies. With renewed hope, I placed myself 
under his charge. The treatment was simple. I 
took a decoction of herbs before meals and pills 
night and morning. In less than two weeks after 
taking it the tumor began to be reduced in size. 
In four months and a half it went entirely away; 
and the cure was accomplished without the use 
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itz... 
D O 


You - See 


THE 


POINT? 


THAT ALTHOUCH 


Originated in 1810 by an Old Family 
Physician Johnson’s Anodyne Lini- 
ment could not have survived over 
eighty years unless it possesses extra- 
ordinary merit. 


FOR HOUSEHOLD USE 
E ANY O T 
uk H 
yw JOHNSON’s <4 


Anodyne Liniment 


cd always 
wanted; and dealers say ‘Can't ” 


1 
any other 

Ever Mother Should have JOHNSON’s 

y ANODYNE LINIMENT in the 
house for Croup, Colds, Sore Throat. Catarrh, Tonsilitia, 
Colic, Nervous Headache, Cuts, Bruises, Cramps, Pains. 
Relieves Summer Complaints like magic. Sold every 
where ‘rice 35 cents, 6 bottles, $2.00. Express paid 
Pamphlet free. I. 8. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, Masa, 


TRY A BOTTLE 


OF MORRISON'S ENGLISH LINIMENT. 
OWNERS OF 


HORSES 


'eannot afford to be without it. 


| Softens Grows an ['keeps the feet in} ? 
healthy condition, r 
IT Is a sure ‘cure for Quarter Crack and 
Thrush. 
Isa never failing remedy for Sore Bz 
bs ack, 
| Neck, and Shoulders. 


If your horse has a cough you can cure j 
this Liniment. vsti ro 

For man or beast, for sprains, sores : ’ 
ofall kinds. FULLY WARRA NTED. —- 

Price 4 0z—25c, 16 0z—$1.00 a bottle, full weight. 
If your druggist does not keep it, it will be sent ex. 
prea» prepaid to any address on receipt of price 
(or sample bottle for 25c, express not prepaid,) by 
the proprietor, és 


JAMES W. FOSTER & CO. 


BATH, N. H. 

Sold by Weeks & Potter Co., Carter, Carte 
Kilham, Geo. C. Goodwin & Co.. Cutler lag 
Wholesale Druggists, Boston; Wells, Richardson 
& Co., Burlington, Vt. Cook, Everett & Pennell 
Portland, Maine. ’ 


Boston, Oct. 9th. 1891. 
We are uae Morrison’s English Liniment in 
our stables and find it to be all that is claimed for It 
by its proprietor. We cheerfully recommend it to 
horsemen generally. 
EK. MILLS & CO. 
103 and 105 Beverly St. 


DESK EXCHANCE. 
ROLL-TOP DESKS. 


A large‘line of Library and’ Standing Desks 
Office and Library Furniture of every description‘ 


We can show the largest line of Desks in Boston 
and guarantee prices and quality. 


Secord-hand Desks and Office Fixtures 
Bought, Sold and Exchanged. 


33 & 35 PORTLAND ST., BOSTON. 


FITCHBURG .. RAILROAD 


Passenger Trains. 
On and after Jan. 1, 1892, 


TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER STA. 
TION CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE WEST 


6 45 A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
‘ 


Albany. 
8 30 A.M. EXPRESS, PARLOR CAR for 
' Troy. 
A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 


11.3 Albany. Parlor car to Troy. 
3 00 P.M. DAILY EXPRESS, with Sleeping 
‘ Cars to Chicago via Niagara Falls Short 

Line and via Erie and Boston Line; also to St. 
Louis via Michigan Central and Wabash Rvs. 
7 0 P.M. EXPRESS, with Sleeping Cars te 
‘ Buffalo. 

FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLINGTON, 8ST 
ALBANS AND MONTREAL. 





of the knife or poison in any form. In givin 
this testimonial to the public 1 do so because | | 
want everybody to know what Dr. Solomon can | 
do for saibrese like myself. I am afraid that I | 
never can express the gratitude I feel for the re- 
lief obtained, through the blessings of God, un- | 
der the treatment of Dr. James M. Solomon. I 
now have an excellent appetite, can eat three | 
good meals a day, when before 1 could take | 
food only in a liquid form. I now sleep well | 
and can attend to all my household duties. A | 
friend of mine asked one of the prominent physl- | 
clans who had examired me, regarding this tu- 
mor and was told by him that he did not believe 
it could be cured. When informed that the tumor 
had been entirely removed, he expressed himseif 
as being very much surprised, as he did not | 
believe such a thing was possible. 

“JENNIE BELCHER.” 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, Suffolk, ss. 
Boston, Aug. 25,1891. Then personally appeared | 
the above-named Jennie Belcher and made oa‘h | 

and subscribed jthe above statement before me. 
M. B. CooGan, Notary Public. 


| 
| 


Mon 
FLYER, Parlor 


treal. 
A.M. MONTREAL 
Cars to Montreal. 


8 00 A. M. ACCOMMODATION to 
' 
0 


13 P.M. ACCOMMODATION to Rutland, 
' Vv 


t. 

7 00 P, M. NIGHT EXPRESS, Sleeping Cars 
‘ to Montreal. 

* Daily. 

Time-Tables and further information on appli- 


cation. 
J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt., 
Boston, Mass. 
D A MAN WHO WILL PAY the 
0 U kK highest cash price for Old-fash- 
foned Jewelry of every kind, old goid pens; 
also, gold and silver watches, broken chains, 
rings, eardrops, pins, bracelets, or any article 
that contains gold or silver, punched coins, old 
stones, diamonds from age etc. 


HAS, W. HOWE, 
825 Washington St., Boston, Mas 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U. S. Gov’t Report. 


Reval 


LADY 





Baking 
Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 





POOR’S OINTMENT 


Is a Wonderful Soothing and Healing Preparation, 


Made from Pure Spruce Gum, Balsams, and Extracts, which are found on 


the rugged sides and in the deep forest of 


the 


WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


As this ointment contains no mineral or vegetable poison, it can be used on the 


most Delicate Skin. 


If you have EKezema, Salt Rheum, or any Skin Dis- 


ease, you will get relief from one application of LADY POOR’S OINTMENT, 
for it Soothes, Heals, and Cures Old Ulcers, Open Sores, Wounds of 


all kinds, Scalds, Burns, Chapped Hands and Lips. 
Bleeding or Itching Piles one application will relieve you. 


be convinced. 


If Suffering from 
TRY [T, and 


If not found at druggist one box will be sent postpaid on receipt of price, 


twenty-five cents, by the proprietors, 


JAMES W. FOSTER & CO., 


PRICE, 25 CENTS. 


DO YOU READ 


LEND A HAND? 


Itisa onthly Magazine of the First Class. 
EDITORS: 


EDWARD E. HALE, 
MRS. BERNARD WHITMAN, 
L. EDWIN DUDLEY, 
MARY E. DEWEY, 
JONH TUNIS, 
A. BLAIR THAW, M. D. 





It deals with charities and reforms, and gives 
hints to all philanthropic workers. Reports of 
the Ramabai Ansociation may be found each 
month in its pages. Indian Associations are ably 
represented among its contributors. 

It condenses the reports of all the leading char- 
itable societies, so that a set of LeND A HAND isa 
record of progress in Social Reform for the last 
few years. 

Its circulation is national, extending to all parts 
of the country, and the wide cirele of its regular 
contributors secures information and description 
of plans for improvement in all parts of America. 


Price, $2.00 a Year, for twelve monthly numbers. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH.....0.eceeesees $2.50 
To new subscribers LEND A HAND and 
THE COMMONWEALTH... .00ceeeeeees 3.50 


J. STILLMAN SMITH & CO., 
3 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 


E, A. MUTEL & SON, 


196 Dartmouth St., Boston. 


French, Fancy, Dry Cleansing and Dyeiug Es- 
tablishment. (Formerly 104 and 106 Boulevard 
du Temple, Paris, France, and Union Park S8t., 
this city.) 











ARTISTIC 
PRINTING AND DESIGNING. 


THE HELIOTYPE PRINTING CO,, 


DONALD RAMSAY, Treas. 


Book Illustrations, Catalogues, Views 
from Nature, Portraits and Photo-Gela- 
tine Reproduction in Black and Color— 
Bonds, Certificates Diplomas, &c., &c. 


21 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 





ENGRAVING 
PRINTING. 


INVITATIONS & CARDS A SPECIALTY. 


PRINTING FOR WOMEN’S CLUB 
AND SOCIETIES SOLICITED. 


ESTIMATES GLADLY GIVEN. 


PERSONAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO 
ORDERS BY MAIL. 


MISS GRANT, 


49 COURT STREET, BOSTON. 
H. CHAPLIN & SON. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Young Men's Nobby Footwear. 


Piccadillies, London Toe 
And all the Swell Bluchers and Patent Leathers 
$3.50, 4.00, 4.50, 5.00, and 6.00. 


Our $2.00, 2.50 and 3.00 shoes can't be equalled 
n the city. Ladies’ Oxford Ties $1.00 to $3.00. 


1329 Washington Street. 


Right on the Corner of Waltham Street. 


GOR. DEDHAM & ALBANY STS, 


BOSTON VETERINARY HOSPITAL. 


HORSES 


Treated and Boarded, $1.50jper day. 


DOGS, 


50 Cents. 


DR. EPWARD C. BECKETT, 
DR. DANIEL D. LEB, 
DR. WILBERT SOULE. 


Shoeing forge at 
and day. 


BATH, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 





Attending 
Surgeons, 
lar rates. Calls made nigh 
‘elephone, 992 Tremont. ap 


THOS. O'CALLAGHAN & CO. 





CARPETS. 


BARGAINS FOR THE COMING WEEK. 
SMITH’S LOWELL 


MOQUETTE, EX.-SUPERS, 
95c. uC. 


per yard, per yard. 








LOWELL, 
ENCLISH, 
BICELOW 


BRUSSELS 
972¢. 


SANFORD'S, 
ROXBURY, 
STINSON’S 


TAPESTRIES, 
65c. 


~y 
oe Seer 
Me Se te cn 














per yard. | per yard. 


597, 599 and GOI WASHINGTON ST. 


Opposite Globe Theatre, Boston. 





New Goods. 
New Furnishinas. 
New Methods. 


We have sold the ENTIRE “KEMP” STOCK of BOOTS AND SHOES. 
bought of the Assignee Dec. 9th, 1891. 


Now we want you to come and see our newly furnished store, and the new 
goods. Nearly 4000 square feet of room devoted entirely to retailing Shoes of 
every known kind. Experienced lady and gentlemen clerks. Everything Guaranteed 
ONE PRICE TO ALL. 


C. T. MOOAR SHOE CoO., 


1090 and 1092 Washington Street. 


Between Dover St. and Colambia Theatre 


WM. H. LYNCH & CO., 
Sails, Awning and Tent Makers. 


STORE AND ITALIAN AWNINGS. 


Awnings for Stores, Dwellings, Public Buildings, Hotels, Steamers, Boats 
d Lawns, Tarpaults, Wagon Covers, etc. 


FANCY STRIPED AND PLAIN AWNINGS, 
AWNINGS FOR CHURCH AND HOUSE WEDDINGS. 


Tents of Every Description Made to order, and Small Ones to Let. 
ar AWNINGS TAKEN DOWN ANP STOKED FOR THE WINTER..c 














Telephone 641 Tremont. 














144 State Street, Boston, Mass. 





Easy as an Old Shoe 


When You First Put 


It On. 


Sold in Boston only at Our 7 Crawford Shoe Stor 


THE CRAWFORD SHOE. 


MADE EXCLUSIVELY FOR GENTLEMEN. 


611 Washington St., opp. Globe Theatre; 225 Washington St., next door 
* to Thompson’s Spa; Under UnitedStates Hotel, cor. Kingston and Beach Sts 
. 45 Green St., near Bowdoin Sq.; 20, 22 and 24 Park Sq., near Providenc: 
Depot; 182 Boylston St., near Columbus Ave.; {5$ Main St. (Charlestown 
Distvict,) Boston, nearly opposite Post Office. 





